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The  Ringtail  Cat  or  Civet  Oat  is  almost  a  stranger 
to  Louisiana.  The  Southwest  native  haa  been  re- 
ported in  this  state  on  three  occasions  .  .  .  this 
one  in  Franklin  Parish.  Photo  by  Blanchard 
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Fourth  down  and  goal  to  go !  And  only  teamwork 
can  bring  victory.  Passes,  power  drives  and  decep- 
tion are  out  in  this  game,  in  which  all  of  Louisiana's 
wildlife  resources  are  at  stake.  Second  guessing 
quarterbacks  and  post  mortem  coaches  have  clut- 
tered up  the  sidelines  and  the  cheering  sections  have 
been  hot  and  cold  in  their  enthusiasm,  but  the  team 
hasn't  faltered.  There  have  been  fumbles,  yes ;  there 
have  been  disheartening  setbacks,  and  at  times  the 
goal  has  been  almost  lost  in  the  distance,  but  deter- 
mination, persistence  and  detailed  planning  have 
brought  rewarding  gains  and  security  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  teamwork  driving  toward  a  definite  goal 
is  the  only  stratagem  for  complete  victory. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion was  three  years  old  on  December  11,  1955  .  .  . 
three  years  down  and  goal  to  go! 

The  Commission's  goal  was  definitely  set  on  the 
day  they  took  over  the  administration  of  Louisiana's 
wildlife  resources  ...  a  goal  that  had  many  bright 
and  shining  facets,  but  a  goal  that  seemed  to  grow 
dimmer  as  the  first  days,  weeks  and  months  of  the 
new  Commission's  efforts  spread  out  over  the  gigan- 
tic reaches  of  the  Commission's  obligations. 

The  new  group  faced  an  obstacle  course  that 
ran  the  gamut  of  criticism,  law  violation,  personal 
greed,  selfish  ambition  and  disgruntled  dissenters. 
A  straight  course  was  charted,  a  course  that  took 
no  consideration  of  anything  other  than  the  goal  in 
mind  .  .  .  the  reestablishment  of  this  state's  wild- 
life habitat  in  suitable  abundance  .  .  .  the  perpetu- 
ation of  Louisiana's  hunting  and  fishing  potentials 
.  .  .  the  rejuvenation  of  our  rich  fur  harvest  an- 
nually to  the  pinnacle  it  once  enjoyed  in  America 
.  .  .  the  establishment  of  public  hunting  grounds 
accessible  to  all  our  sportsmen,  and  not  just  a  fav- 
ored few  .  .  .  the  maintenance  of  our  game  man- 
agement areas  so  as  to  provide  incubators  for  our 
furred  and  feathered  game  .  .  .  the  preservation 
of  prime  fishing  in  our  lakes  and  streams  .  .  .  the 
protection  of  our  commercial  fisheries  industry,  and 
finally,  a  law  enforcement  policy  that  brooks  no  dis- 
regard for  fish  and  game  laws  and  shows  no  fav- 
oritism in  its  bagging  of  violators. 

It's  been  a  hard  fought  game  with  three  year.s 
down  and  goal  to  go,  but  the  goal  is  shining  brighter 
and  closer,  and  the  carpings  of  the  critics  have 
changed  to  a  smoother  melody,  too.  They  may  be 
cheering  before  the  next  year  is  down! 


The 
Alligator 

GAR 


By  Victor  W.  Lambou 


— Photo   by   Blancharii 


The  alligator  gar  (Lepisosteus  spahda)  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  fish  of  our  rich  aquatic  fauna, 
yet  its  habits  and  relationships  to  other  fish  are 
very  poorly  understood.  The  gar  has  been  described 
by  some  as  an  alert,  stealthy,  efficient  killer  of 
living  fish  and  other  useful  aquatic  life.  Others 
have  described  it  as  primarily  a  scavenger  and  a 
fish  that  is  not  only  harmless  but  plays  a  very 
useful  role  in  nature.  It  has  been  said  that  the  gar 
will  never  seize  a  bait  which  is  moving  and  will 
not  take  a  quiet  bait  unless  it  has  a  strong  odor. 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  this  fish.  Let's  put  him  on  trial.  Is  the 
alligator  gar  a  terrible  killer? 

Before  we  pass  sentence,  let's  examine  what  is 
known  about  this  fish.  There  are  four  species  of 
gars  in  Louisiana:  The  longnose  gar  (Lepisosteus 
osseus),  the  spotted  gar  (Lepisosteus  productus), 
the  shortnose  gar  {Lepisosteuh  platostonus) ,  and 
the  alligator  gar.  The  alligator  gar  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  four  species,  and  there  are  records 
of  some  which  weighed  200  and  300  pounds.  There 
is  one  characteristic  separating  him  from  all  other 
gars:  He  has  two  rows  of  teeth  in  his  upper 
jaw.  No  other  species  of  gar  has  this  trait. 

Most  fish  take  dissolved  oxygen  from  the  water 
by  means  of  their  gills ;  if  for  any  reason  the  water 
becomes  depleted  of  oxygen  they  will  die  very 
quickly.  But  not  gars.  They  not  only  take  oxygen 
from  the  water  through  their  gills  but  are  also 
capable  of  breathing  air.  When  there  is  a  super- 
abundance of  oxygen  in  the  water,  such  as  in  cold 
weather,  gars  rely  almost  entirely  upon  it.  But  in 
warm  weather,  when  the  need  arises,  they  will  sur- 
face and  gulp  air.    The  air  is  transported  to  the 


bladder,  where  the  oxygen  diffuses  into  the  blood 
stream.  Thus  they  are  able  to  live  almost  independ- 
ently of  the  oxygen  in  the  water. 

A  surfacing  gar  makes  a  loud  splashing  noise 
which  is  very  distinctive.  Because  of  its  greater 
size,  the  alligator  gar  makes  a  noise  when  surfacing 
that  is  much  louder  than  that  of  other  species  and 
is  therefore  more  noticeable.  This  characteristic  has 
led  to  miscalculations  as  to  the  number  of  alligator 
gars  in  our  lakes  and  streams.  It  should  be  realized 
that  probably  every  gar  in  the  lake  or  stream  is 
utilizing  this  m  e  t  h  od  of  breathing  during  hot 
weather,  when  the  oxygen  supply  in  the  water  is 
at  a  minimum,  and  that  each  gar  is  surfacing  over 
and  over  again. 

Alligator  gars  occur  all  over  Louisiana.  Although 
they  are  considered  a  fresh  water  fish,  they  seem 
to  be  quite  at  home  in  the  salt  bays,  lakes  and 
bayous  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  It  is  probably  in  brackish 
water  that  they  reach  their  greatest  abundance, 
and  it  is  in  this  section  that  great  numbers  are 
sometimes  netted  and  sold  for  their  flesh.  Is  gar 
meat  good  to  eat?  Well,  I  believe  that  is  a  matter 
of  individual  taste  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
prepared.  It  is  true  that  many  eat  it  and  find  it 
very  tasty  indeed. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  relationship 
of  gars  to  other  species  before  their  beneficial  or 
harmful  effects  can  be  evaluated.  One  of  the  most 
important  factors  to  consider  is  food  habits,  and 
not  enough  is  known  about  these.  It  is  not  true  that 
gars  will  never  seize  a  moving  bait  or  one  that 
does  not  have  a  strong  odor.  I  have  caught  them  on 
very  active  largemouth  bass,  and  I  have  caught 
them  on  artificial  lures.    I  feel  sure  they  would  not 
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hesitate  to  feed  on  any  game  fish  which  might 
happen  by.  Nevertheless,  such  instances  should 
not  be  considered  indicative  of  the  true  nature  of 
their  food  habits. 

Some  say  that  alligator  gars  are  scavengers. 
This  is  probably  true  in  some  instances.  Gars  have 
been  caught  on  an  assortment  of  dead  materials, 
such  as  dead  fish  and  chicken  entrails.  Large  num- 
bers of  them  are  reported  to  gather  in  Pass  Man- 
chanc  to  feed  on  the  refuse  from  commercial  fish 
houses.  The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  gars 
are  scavengers  when  such  material  is  available. 
But  this,  too,  is  an  "abnormal"  situation,  a  matter 
of  chance  or  circumstance ;  and  many  a  gar  dies  of 
old  age  without  having  such  refuse  available  to  him. 

Few  scientific  investigations  have  been  made  by 
biologists  into  the  food  habits  of  gars.  Bonham 
(1940)  found  that  only  three  out  of  21  alligator 
gars  examined  in  Texas  contained  food.  He  ex- 
plained that  this  was  probably  due  to  the  long 
period  of  time  they  had  been  in  the  nets  and  the 
possibility  that  some  of  the  food  had  been  lost  by 
regurgitation.  The  food  found  in  these  Texas  gars 
consisted  of  plankton,  an  eel,  a  bufl'alo  fish  and  a 
freshwater  drum.  Raney  (1942)  believed  that  gars 
might  be  important  predators  of  ducks  and  other 
water  birds.  He  found  remains  of  large  birds  in 
four  out  of  six  alligator  gars  taken  in  a  Texas 
coastal  lake.  Considering  the  proportion  of  gars 
which  contained  food  in  both  of  these  investiga- 
tions, however,  there  is  insufiicient  information  on 
which  to  base  a  conclusion. 

The  author  (1952)  had  the  occasion  to  investigate 
the  food  habits  of  alligator  gars  in  a  brackish  water 
habitat  of  southeastern  Louisiana.  The  diet  of  these 
gars  consisted  almost  wholly  of  blue  crabs.  Stomach 
analysis  showed  that  crabs  had  a  frequency  per- 
cent of  86.7.  Frequency  percent  is  the  means  by 
which  aquatic  biologists  measure  the  occurrence 
of  an  item  in  the  diet.  It  is  the  number  of  times 
a  particular  food  item  appears  in  the  diet  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  food  items 
present. 

What  was  the  significance  of  this  finding?  We 
could  not  know  until  we  considered  the  other  species 
of  fish  in  this  area.  Although  the  area  contained 
both  fresh  and  salt  water  fish,  the  most  important 
sport  fish  were  of  the  freshwater  kind,  mainly 
largemouth  black  bass  and  yellow  (striped)  bass. 
Large  numbers  of  blue  crabs  were  also  present  in 
the  area;  however,  they  could  not  reproduce  in 
that  type  of  habitat.  Sandoz  and  Rogers  (1944) 
showed  that  the  hatching  rates  of  blue  crabs  usually 
fell  below  50  percent  when  the  salinity  dropped 
below  18  parts  per  thousand  and  increased  with  a 
rise  in  salinity  up  to  at  least  27  parts  per  thousand. 
Since  the  salinity  was  always  below  the  critical 
range  in  this  area,  the  crabs  must  have  migrated 
from  water  with  higher  salinities. 


The  author  then  made  a  food  habit  study  on  the 
yellow  bass  and  largemouth  black  bass  to  see  if 
there  was  any  competition  for  food.  The  results 
of  this  study  showed  that  crabs  and  saltwater 
shrimp  were  the  main  food  of  both  species.  In 
the  yellow  bass,  crabs  had  a  frequency  percent  of 
29.0,  while  shrimp  had  a  frequency  percent  of  30.7. 
In  the  largemouth  black  bass,  the  frequency  per- 
cent of  crabs  was  55.9 ;  of  shrimp,  25.4.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  crabs  were  important  food  for 
the  largemouth  black  bass,  the  yellow  bass  and 
the  alligator  gar.  What  is  not  evident  is  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  in  size  between  the  crabs 
the  sport  fish  ate  and  those  that  the  alligator  gar 
ate.  Presumably  because  of  its  larger  size,  the 
alligator  gar  ate  crabs  which  were  usually  larger 
than  two  inches  in  length,  while  the  sport  fish 
normally  ate  those  smaller  than  two  inches.  There- 
fore, there  was  little  or  no  competition  between 
the  sport  fish  and  alligator  gar  for  food. 

It  is  possible  that  the  gar  was  beneficial  in  this 
instance:  Removing  large  crabs  from  the  popula- 
tion might  release  more  food  for  the  smaller  crabs, 
thus  increasing  their  number,  which  would  in  turn 
increase  the  supply  of  food  for  sport  fish  and 
tend  to  raise  the  earning  capacity  of  the  area  for 
game  fish.  The  large  crabs  removed  from  the  water 
would  not  adversely  afl^ect  the  reproduction  of  the 
crabs,  since  they  did  not  spawn  in  that  area.  Few 
of  them  were  harvested  by  sportsmen  in  that  re- 
gion, who  considered  crabs  of  brackish  or  fresh 
water  inferior  to  those  of  saltier  bodies  of  water 
close  by.  It  can  be  concluded  from  this  study  that 
in  brackish  water  the  alligator  gar  is  not  a  predator 


Garfishing    is    a    man-sized    job — commercially    or    sportwise. 
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on  fish  but  feeds  extensively  on  crabs  of  a  larger 
size  than  those  utilized  by  game  fish,  and  that  this 
is  possibly  beneficial. 

What  about  other  areas?  We  know  that  alligator 
gars  live  in  fresh  water  where  there  are  no  crabs, 
so  they  must  utilize  some  other  source  of  food  in 
such  a  habitat.  What  that  food  is,  I  have  no  idea. 
To  my  knowledge,  there  have  been  no  scientific 
investigations  into  the  food  habits  of  gars  in  such 
areas,  so  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  they 
are  harmful  or  beneficial. 

You  can  see  from  the  above  that  there  is  very 
little  information  on  the  alligator  gar.  But  from 
what  little  we  have  to  go  by,  we  cannot  pronounce 
him  a  predator.  We  must  say,  rather,  that  he  is 
not  guilty  due  to  insufficient  evidence.  In  brackish 
water,  we  find  him  possibly  beneficial ;  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  his  relationship  to  other  fish  in 
other  types  of  habitat  to  pass  sentence. 
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LAMBAST   COVER 

Jennings 
I  do  not  appreciate  the  picture  you  have 
on  the  front  cover  of  the  November  issue 
of  the  CONSERVATIONIST.  You  show  a 
man  in  thicli  woods  with  a  cigarette  in  his 
mouth.  That  is  a  very  poor  lesson  in  con- 
servation. How  in  the  world  do  you  expect 
to  prevent  forest  fires  by  educating  people 
that  it  is  all  right  to  go  through  the  thick 
woods  smoking? 

• — William  Holeman 


hunting  age.  Boy,  did  he  make  some  blun- 
ders. But  why  worry  about  him?  One  slip 
and  he  won't  be  in  the  land  of  worry. 

- — Carl  Barnette 


Jennings 
Will  you  tell  that  hunter  on  the  Novem- 
ber cover  that  if  he  continues  to  do  such 
things  as  resting  his  gun  under  his  arm 
and  striking  a  match  in  foliage  similar  to 
that  which  surrounds  him  in  the  picture, 
there  is  no  need  of  us  trying  to  teach  safety 
to  the  younger  generation  about  to  come  of 


Hodge 
Excellent  photography  and  a  handsome 
model,  but  give  a  close  look  at  where  that 
gun  muzzle  is  cuddled !  If  a  hunter  has  the 
unfortunate  habit  of  holding  his  gun  in 
this  dangerous  manner  while  applying  fire 
to  his  cigarette,  some  day  he  may  well  find 
himself  the  proud  owner  of  a  newer  and 
much  deeper  armpit. 

— Alwyn  Girod 

The  picture  for  the  November  cover  was 
posed,  and  the  hunter  was  indeed  careless 
about  haiidlivg  his  pump  gun. 

As  for  the  cigarette,  I  know  of  no  hunter 
ivho  refrains  from  smoking  while  hunting. 
We  DO  ask  that  great  care  be  taken  to  ex- 


tinguish matches  and  cigarettes,  but  we  do 
not  go  so  far  as  to  ask  hunters  not  to 
smoke.  Also,  Photographer  Britt  did  not 
consider  fire  to  he  a  danger  when  the  pic- 
ture was  taken,  since  the  area  in  which  it 
iras  posed  was  covered  over  by  some  six 
inches  of  water,  which  could  not  he  seen 
in  the  picture. 

The  purpose  of  the  picture  was,  of 
course,  to  show  how  many  bushytails  elude 
Louisiana  gunners  who  are  momentarily 
occupied  with  other  little  tasks.  It  WAS  a 
controversial  picture,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  our  readers  are  so  alert  and  in- 
terested. — Ed. 

MORE   DRAINAGE 

Bastrop 
I  read  with  interest  the  two  letters  in 
the  November  CONSERVATIONIST  con- 
cerning the  letter  of  Mr.  Alden  T.  Shotwell, 
Jr.  of  Monroe.  I  think  Mr.  Shotwell  is  well 
aware  of  the  advances  made  by  forest  in- 
dustries, but  I  believe  that  his  viewpoints 
were  made  from  observation  of  conditions 
in  the  Moni-oe  area. 

For  example,  Lafourche  swamp  was 
drained  for  farming  possibilities  and  for 
the  timber.  Naturally,  the  weekend  hunt- 
ers and  others  didn't  like  losing  the  good 
hunting  that  was  available  there.  Most 
people  hunt  and  fish  on  their  "off  days" 
and  therefore  want  to  do  it  as  economically 
as  possible,  have  some  degrree  of  success, 
and  spend  more  time  hunting  and  fishing 
and  less  in  getting  there  and  back. 
(Please   Turn  to  Page  7) 
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by  Gwen  Kirtley  Perkins 


Now  I  know  how  the  man  felt  after  he  killed  his 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

My  trouble  was  that  I  didn't  recognize  golden  eggs 
when  I  saw  them.  All  I  could  see  was  how  nice  the 
goose  would  look  all  stuffed  and  laid  out  on  the  plat- 
ter ready  to  carve.  But  that's  really  the  end  of  my 
story,  and  if  I  expect  you  to  understand  all  this  stuff 
about  the  goose  I  guess  I'd  better  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

Hunting  privileges  were  included  in  our  marriage 
vows  along  with  love  and  honor  so  we've  had  few 
misunderstandings  about  that.  I  don't  see  how  any 
woman  could  stand  to  live  with  a  man  who  doesn't 
fish  and  hunt  pretty  regularly,  as  that  is  the  best  cure 
for  a  bad  disposition  I  know.  The  divorce  rate  would 
probably  take  quite  a  plunge  if  wives  began  to  realize 
this.  Twenty-year-old  tempers,  thirty-year-old  mel- 
ancholias, middle  aged  grumps  and  older  grouches- 
all  benefit  from  a  day  off  in  the  woods.  When  we  all 
line  up  and  wave  goodbye  to  "Daddy"  as  he  starts 
off  on  a  hunt,  we  are  happy— not  that  he  is  leaving 
us — but  because  we  know  that  when  he  comes  back 
he  will  be  the  sweetest,  kindest,  helpfulest  member 
of  the  family. 

I  don't  know  much  about  the  psychology  of  man 
the  hunter,  but  I  can  attest  that  nothing  else  im- 


proves his  disposition  so  much.  Perhaps  he  gets  his 
self-confidence  renewed  as  he  conquers  the  elements 
and  proves  his  prowess  with  his  marksmanship,  or 
maybe  he  just  feels  guilty  for  having  such  a  wonder- 
ful time  all  by  himself.  Whatever  the  reason,  when 
the  man  of  the  house  returns  to  his  little  cottage  with 
a  day's  limit  of  game  he  takes  on  a  new  dignity  and 
an  aura  of  success.  When  this  gracious  spirit  is 
emanating  so  freely  I  know  that  now  is  the  time  to 
ask  him  to  see  about  the  leaky  faucet  or  the  hole  in 
the  roof  and  know  that  my  request  will  be  heeded 
and  acted  upon. 

It  seems  essential,  too,  that  the  hunt  be  successful. 
Here  again,  it  is  up  to  the  wife  to  do  her  bit  in  mak- 
ing it  so,  by  insisting  that  he  hunt  and  fish  regularly 
and  often.  Practice  makes  perfect,  and  it  sometimes 
takes  a  lot  of  experience  to  be  able  to  fill  the  hunting 
sack  and  swagger  back  home.  This  marksmanship 
may  be  some  time  in  developing,  but  with  a  lot  of  co- 
operation from  the  distaff  side  the  hunter  can  usually 
become  proficient.  Maybe  that  is  one  reason  we  smile 
when  we  wave  goodbye — we  know  that  there'll  be  a 
duck  or  a  goose  for  next  Sunday's  dinner,  for  our 
hunter  is  a  real  good  shot. 

Sometimes  I  feel  a  little  guilty  as  I  dispatch  him 
into  the  cold,  dreary,  pre-dawn  hours,  talking  about 
the  flight  of  mallards  that  I  saw  dipping  down  into 
the  marshes  to  the  south,  but  then  I  remember  that 
this  is  the  only  way  to  get  him  in  the  mood  to  repair 
the  front  steps  and  if  he  doesn't  fix  them  soon  we'll 
probably  be  sued  by  some  of  our  incoming  company, 
and  nothing  but  a  good  hunt  will  get  him  in  a  "fixit" 
frame  of  mind.  My  feeling  of  guilt  is  temporary, 
though,  lasting  only  until  he  nails  the  last  twenty 
penny  spike  into  the  finished  front  steps. 

Happy  hunters  will  also  help  with  the  children's 
homework,  move  furniture,  forget  to  fuss  about  the 
bank  balance,  and  think  you  are  the  most  beautiful 
and  wonderful  wife  anybody  ever  had. 

There  are  problems  that  accompany  this  program 
for  the  improvement  of  male  dispositions,  especially 
when  you  have  pets  and  children  who  seem  always  to 
wait  until  the  man  of  the  household  is  gone  hunting 
and  then  they  get  sick  or  lost.  Do  the  bird  dogs  ever 
eat  their  way  out  of  the  pen  when  he  is  home?   No. 
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But  just  wait  until  he  is  across  the  state  on  a  squirrel 
hunt  and  out  come  the  dogs,  and  the  chase  is  on. 
When  do  pigs  get  in  the  garden  or  cows  fail  to  come 
home?  When  Father  is  off  in  Texas  hunting  deer  or 
in  South  Dakota  walking  up  pheasants.  And  the  chil- 
dren are  just  as  cooperative.  The  broken  arm,  the 
split  profile  with  its  accompanying  13  stitches,  the 
measles  and  the  five  cases  of  chicken  pox — you 
guessed  it.  The  time  we  thought  we'd  lost  Ann  (she 
was  just  asleep  on  top  of  the  double  bunk  bed)  and 
got  up  a  posse  to  search  the  woods — you're  right 
again.  He  missed  it  all. 

Our  children's  favorite  lullaby  was  "Daddy's  gone 
a-hunting",  for  he  usually  was.  Weekends,  holidays, 
annual  leave.  Yes,  Daddy's  gone  a-hunting!  We 
weren't  complaining,  though,  for  we'd  have  been  dis- 
appointed if  he  hadn't,  and  he  certainly  was  a  lot 
easier  to  live  with  because  of  it. 

One  admirable  quality  about  our  hunter  was  the 
fact  that  he  always  cleaned  his  own  fish  or  game. 
Whether  he  thought  I  couldn't  do  it  properly,  or 
wouldn't,  or  what  else,  I  don't  know,  but  according  to 
his  code,  the  hunter  who  cannot  properly  dress  his 
own  game  is  not  worth  his  weight  in  buckshot.  When 
the  game  was  turned  over  to  my  domain,  it  was 
plucked,  gutted,  singed,  and  de-oil-sacked,  ready  for 
the  oven  or  deep  freeze.  Beautifully  cleaned  meat. 
My  only  contribution  to  this,  other  than  cooking  the 
meat,  was  to  chase  a  few  errant  feathers  with  a 
broom.  I  chased  them  for  years  and  years,  more  or 
less  unsuccessfully,  until  we  got  a  vacuum  cleaner 
which  delights  in  swooping  up  feathers. 

For  about  15  years,  I  had  been  suggesting  that  I 
might  go  hunting  too  sometime.  Making  conversa- 
tion, sort  of.  Was  I  surprised  when  suddenly  I  was 
invited  on  a  duck  hunt!  Surprised  and  a  little  bit 
scared.  Here  I'd  been  asking  to  go  for  years,  and 
now  that  I  could  go,  did  I  really  want  to? 

I  got  a  duck  stamp  from  the  post  office  easily 
enough.  All  the  man  said  was,  "Two  dollars,  please". 
But  when  I  tried  to  buy  a  hunting  license  in  the 
hardware  store,  all  the  clerks  and  customers  turned 
to  look  at  me  like  I  had  two  heads  or  at  least  a 
beard — "What  kind  of  a  woman  goes  hunting?" 
Clothes  came  easier,  as  we  have  a  teenage  boy  who 
hunts  and  is  just  my  size,  so  I  just  confiscated  every- 
thing warm  he  owned.  I  insisted  on  taking  my  .410 
gauge,  over  my  husband's  objections.  I  figured  that 
it  wouldn't  kick  so  much.  I  worried  about  getting 
cold  and  wet  and  being  forced  to  stay  in  a  crouched 
position  for  hours.  I  worried  about  how  a  confirmed 
bird  watcher  like  me  would  feel  about  shooting  her 
feathered  friends.  I  could  hardly  sleep  the  night 
before  and  was  up  and  dressing  before  the  alarm 
went  off. 

Who  can  really  describe  a  duck  hunt  to  a  non- 
believer?  The  strange  feeling  of  being  in  the  marsh 
in  star-studded  blackness.  The  smells:  rotten  vege- 
tation, salt  marsh.   The  sounds:  shrieks  as  a  'coon 


Pintails  came   in   high   over  head  ...  I   held  my  breath 

captures  a  rabbit,  the  weird  call  of  a  marsh  wren, 
strange  birds  singing,  the  sound  like  a  throbbing 
heart  as  a  flight  of  ducks  takes  off  to  the  left,  the 
inevitable  siren  of  the  mosquito.  Zero  hour.  You 
hold  your  breath  at  the  stark  beauty  of  dawn.  You 
are  almost  hypnotized  as  you  watch  the  darkness 
turn  to  light.  A  crack  of  guns  in  the  east  reminds 
you  that  this  is  no  time  to  dawn  dream. 

Dark  dots  in  the  sky  fly  toward  you  in  close 
formation.  As  they  approach  their  silhouettes  dis- 
close their  identity.  Pintails,  flying  swift  and  beau- 
tiful. They  come  nearer  and  nearer.  My  heart  is 
beating  so  fast  I  just  know  they  will  be  frightened 
by  its  thumping. 

"Stay  down.  They're  circling  our  pond."  I  freeze 
like  a  quail.   I  don't  even  inhale. 

"They've  spotted  our  decoys.  Get  ready."  I  re- 
lease the  safety.  "Don't  rush  it.  Wait  until  they 
come  within  range."  I  wait  an  eternity  of  seconds. 
"All  right.  Now."  I  take  aim,  pull  the  trigger,  and 
the  ducks  keep  on  coming  in.  I  had  forgotten  to  put 
in  a  shell. 

I  finally  take  aim  on  a  second  flight  of  ducks  and 
after  the  shot  the  retriever  turns  and  looks  at  me 
quizzically.  ("Where  are  the  ducks?  When  your  hus- 
band shoots  there  are  always  ducks  to  retrieve!") 
More  ducks,  more  misses,  more  dirty  looks  from  the 
dog.  I  see  what  he  meant  about  the  .410 — it  isn't  for 
ducks.  I  borrow  his  .20  gauge  and  hit  my  mark. 
The  bird  stops  on  his  onward  glide  and  drops  stiffly 
into  the  decoys.  This  time  the  dog  is  not  disap- 
pointed and  I  didn't  even  feel  the  gun  kick,  I  was 
so  excited. 

More  ducks.  Some  more  hits  and  many  more 
misses.   We  have  our  limit  and  the  ducks  are  still 
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flying  in.  We  sit  and  watch  them,  no  one  thinking 
about  hurrying  home. 

"What  happened  to  the  bird  watcher  wife  I  used 
to  have?" 

"There's  absolutely  no  connection  between  bird 
watching  and  hunting.  The  indigo  bunting  or  sum- 
mer tanager  feeding  on  the  bird  tray  or  frolicking 
in  the  bird  bath  are  helpless  Kttle  birds.  This  wise 
old  duck  and  this  clever  goose  are  a  challenge  to 
man's  wit  and  skill.  The  odds  are  all  on  the  game 
bird's  side,  and  if  you  get  one  you've  really  done 
something!" 

A  cold  wind  was  blowing;  my  legs  were  asleep 
from  the  cramped  position  I'd  assumed  behind  the 
cattails;  I  was  sitting  in  water  that  the  dog  had 
splashed  into  the  pirogue  and  was  muddied  from 
cap  to  boot  with  the  splash  as  he'd  shaken  himself 
dry.  I  should  have  been  perfectly  miserable,  but  I 
wasn't.  Instead  I  was  tingling  with  excitement. 
You  just  don't  feel  cold  or  tired  when  those  wily 
birds  are  flying  past  taunting  you  with  their  calls 
and  daring  you  with  their  maneuvers. 

Yes,  my  goose  was  cooked.    I  love  to  hunt!! 


...  It  was  somewhat  anticlimactic  to  discover 
that,  since  I  hunted,  I  was  to  be  permitted  to  clean 
my  game.  That,  since  I  had  learned  how  to  dress 
game  properly,  I  was  allowed  to  dress  all  geese  and 
ducks.  Oh,  well,  hunting  might  improve  my  dis- 
position, too.  ^ 


The   Author    and    the    Kill 
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(Continued  from  Page  U) 

The  drainage  program  is  fine  in  some  in- 
stances, but  in  some  cases  I  think  it  has  ac- 
complished more  than  the  public  liked.  The 
water  level  in  Bayou  Bartholomew,  Mason 
and  the  Tensas,  for  instance,  is  too  low. 
Once  one  could  go  out  to  the  Bartholomew 
for  a  couple  of  hours  of  pleasant  fishing 
and  catch  a  nice  string  for  supper.  That's 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  water  situation 
has  also  aifected  the  duck  hunting  to  the 
extent  that  the  only  good  hunting  in  this 
area  is  Wham  Brake,  and  opening  day  is 
one  big  Fourth  of  July. 

Some  people  around  here  think  that  we 
need  levees  around  key  brakes  with  the 
water  level  raised  and  a  way  to  control  it. 
Also,  a  series  of  dams  on  the  bayous  would 
raise  the  water  level  and  it  could  be  con- 
trolled during  flood  stages. 

Another  question — are  pheasants  adapta- 
ble to  our  climate,  terrain,  etc.,  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  possibility  of  stocking  public 
hunting  grounds  for  that  purpose? 

— Charles  T.  Brodnax 

As  a  native  of  West  Carroll  Parish,  I 
know  the  problems  facing  you  people  in 
that  area.  Northeast  Louisiana  was  the 
first  spot  in  the  state  to  be  gutted  by  con- 
struction agencies.  "We  believe  that  drain- 
age and  wildlife  conservation  can  go  hand 
in  hand,  providing  both  are  considered  in 
the  planning    stage   of   any   projet.     Unless 


you  get  the  water  in  that  area,  you  will 
never  have  the  ducks.  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  you  know  the  story  of  the  Cooley  Refuge 
in  that  area,  in  which  Mr.  Erie  M.  Barham 
of  Oak  Ridge  has  such  an  interest. 

Pheasants,  according  to  our  biologists, 
will  not  reproduce  from,  pen-raised  birds 
and  xoill  not  propagate  in  public  shooting 
grounds.  They  are  not  on  the  game  bird 
list  in  Louisiana  and  may  be  shot  under 
almost  any  conditions.  — Ed. 


JUNIOR  CONSERVATIONIST 

Jarreau 
I  am  an  admirer  of  the  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST and  have  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover  for  several  years.  But  I  have  a  cri- 
ticism to  make  about  the  November  issue. 
I  have  a  little  nephew  seven  years  old 
that  I  read  the  magazine  to,  so  we  started 
on  Page  1  and  read  about  guns  and  safety. 
Then  we  turned  to  Page  2,  and  the  first 
thing  the  little  fellow  drew  to  my  attention 
was  the  photo  of  the  hunter  standing  in  the 
road  shooting.  He  said,  "Uncle  Frank,  you 
told  me  never  to  shoot  across  or  in  the  road 
at  any  time."  So  I  said,  "Well,  boy,  I  will 
write  and  see  what  we  can  find  out  about 
this;  I  know  it  is  against  the  law  in  any 
state,  for  I  have  hunted  in  most  all  of 
them." 

Please   help   me   to   explain   this   to   the 
little   sportsman  of  tomorrow. 

— Frank  Goodman 

The  road  you  refer  to  is  a  private  road 
on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  George  Connell  of 


Jackson,  Loziisiana.  Mr.  Connell  is  one  of 
the  leading  conservationists  in  the  state 
and  rvould  be  the  last  sportsman  to  shoot 
from  a  highway  right-of-way.  It  is  not  a 
public  road  as  you  thought. 

We  do  use  care  in  selecting  photos  for 
publication  in  the  magazine,  and  we  are 
happy  that  they  are  examined  so  closely  by 
our  readers,  including  the  younger  genera- 
tion. ■ — Ed. 

WANTS   MINNOW  SEINE 

Tallulah 

On  the  back  cover  of  your  October  issue 
of  the  CONSERVATIONIST  you  have 
Federal  Agent  Jack  Bates  demonstrating 
how  to  use  a  casting  net. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  interested  in 
getting  a  casting  net  to  catch  shrimp  and 
minnows  for  live  bait  while  fishing  on  the 
Gulf  Coast.  Will  you  please  give  me  in- 
formation about  where  one  could  be  pur- 
chased? So  far  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  advertised  in  sporting  goods  cata- 
logues. 

What  size  net  would  be  best  for  catching 
shrimp  and  minnows?  Is  it  legal  to  use 
them? 

— R.  L.  Moncrief 

A  cast  net  may  be  purchased  at  any 
major  sporting  good  store.  If  you  plan  to 
catch  minnows  with  this  net,  you  should  so 
advise  the  dealer,  since  the  mesh  in  most 
nets  is  too  large.  (I  am  assuming  that  you 
are  referring  to  the  shiner  which  is  used 
as  white  perch  bait.)  It  is  perfectly  legal 
to  use  minnow  seines  or  bait  seines  in  Loui- 
siana. — Ed. 
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By  Steve  Hall 
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I'm  Jim  Peters  and  I  live  in  central  Louisiana. 
I'm  a  Frenchman.  Peters  is  a  funny  name  for  a 
Frenchman,  eh?  But  that's  how  it  is.  Great-great 
granddad  started  it  all  when  he  married  Anna  Marie 
Broussard  way  back  when.  He'd  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  via  the  log  raft  express  from  Ohio  and 
points  north,  and  being  a  man  of  unusual  sagacity 
and  good  judgment,  naturally  he  stayed.  Of  course, 
I  understand  that  Anna  Marie  exerted  considerable 
influence,  too.  She  was  quite  a  charmer,  so  the 
family  legend  goes. 

But  to  get  on  with  my  story.  You  will  agree, 
I'm  sure,  that  hunting  and  fishing  are  without  a 
doubt  the  two  finest  games  played  today.  This  is 
true  because  they  are  natural  sports.  Here  a  man 
pits  his  knowledge  and  skill  against  a  personal  and 
wily  opponent  who  all  too  often  wins,  as  many  an 
empty-handed  weekend  sportsman  knows.  These 
games  have  rules,  too;  but  each  event  is  new  and 
different  and  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the 
mathematical  reduction  of  a  chunk  of  matter  to 
some  position  in  time  and  space. 

Among  those  who  hunt,  there  are  shooters,  and 
then  there  are  wing  shooters.  I'm  a  wing  shooter. 
As  a  boy  I  hunted  all  species  of  small  game  and 
pretty  early  settled  on  wing  shooting  as  my  favorite 
type  of  hunting.  During  my  four  years  in  the  mili- 
tary, I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  try  several 
species  new  to  me:  pheasants  in  Nebraska,  white 
wings  in  the  Mohave,  grouse  along  the  Washington 
coast  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  famed  Olympic 
Coast  range,  and  even  an  odd  sort  of  jungle  chicken 
in  Burma,  but  of  them  all,  I'll  take  ducks. 

Ducks  are  tops  wherever  you  find  them :  Big  red- 
leg  Canadian  Blacks  along  the  Delaware  River  salt 
marshes;  beautiful  enormous  Cans  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay;  teal  and  pintail  on  the  Columbia  River; 
or,  best  of  all,  mallards  in  the  pin  oaks  of  Louisiana. 

As  you  know,  the  1954  season  got  off  to  a  slow 
start.  It  was  warm  and,  what's  worse,  it  was  dry. 
When  I  say  dry  I  mean  dry.  It  was  so  bad  that  the 
Forestry  Commission  asked  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  to 
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consider  the  cancelling  or  closing  of  the  hunting  sea- 
sons if  things  got  any  worse.  But  the  rains  came, 
and  with  them  the  cold.  Cold,  further  north,  that 
is,  which  brought  the  ducks  on  down.  With  the  rain 
they  had  some  place  to  go  besides  the  coast  and  the 
big  water.  "Some  place"  being  my  favorite  pin  oak 
flat.  This  is  for  me,  because  in  duck  shooting  I  pre- 
fer mine  to  be  mallards  through  the  trees.  To  me 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  big  green- 
head  weaving  and  twisting  in  through  an  opening 
looking  for  that  hen  he  heard  quack  down  there. 
Nothing,  unless  it's  that  same  greenhead  folded 
end  over  end  at  30  yards. 

What  I  really  want  to  tell  you  about  is  the  trip 
I  made  into  Canebrake  last  December.  I'd  been 
banging  around  here  and  there  since  the  season 
opened  without  any  particular  success.  I  hadn't 
been  skunked,  but  I  hadn't  got  just  what  I  wanted 
either.  Well,  this  day  I  didn't  even  figure  on  hunt- 
ing. Ed  called  me  and  said  how  about  trying  the 
late  evening  shooting  back  in  behind  Canebrake.  I 
had  a  few  chores  to  get  out  of  the  way  that  morning, 
but  now  that  Ed  suggested  it,  I  didn't  see  any  reason 
why  I  couldn't  make  it  after  dinner.  I  said  I'd  go. 
I  had  no  particular  hopes  for  this  trip.  It  was  just 
something  to  do.  Leisurely  evening  shooting  doesn't 
compare  with  that  3:00  a.m.  stuff,  as  every  duck 
hunter  knows.  Unplanned  and  unrehearsed  as  this 
trip  was,  well,  it  just  couldn't  be  much.  Later  on, 
looking  back,  I  was  sure  glad  that  I  went  "just  for 
the  ride".  I  couldn't  help  but  wonder  how  often  it 
turns  out  that  the  impromptu  is  better  than  the 
planned. 

Ed  picked  me  up  shortly  after  dinner.  Bill  was 
with  him,  and  we  stopped  for  Joe  on  the  way  out 
of  town.   Joe  has  a  fine  retriever  which  he  brought 
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along.  Buck  is  a  big  Golden,  one  of  the  few  in  these 
parts,  but  the  best,  bar  none.  He  is  three  now  and 
just  getting  going  good. 

It  wasn't  long  before  we  were  unloading  the  boat 
and  gear  at  the  landing  and  heading  up  the  bayou. 
We  had  Bill's  rig,  which  is  fast  even  with  four  men 
and  a  big  dog.  In  about  30  minutes,  we  rounded  the 
point  where  Long  Bayou  joins  Little  Prairie  and 
turned  east.  As  we  turned  the  point,  about  a  dozen 
mallards  jumped  off  the  water  and  swung  easily 
around  behind  us  to  drop  down  into  the  willows  and 
grass  beyond  the  edge  of  the  bayou.  This  looked 
good,  so  we  coasted  into  the  bank  as  Bill  killed  the 
motor. 

The  area  we  were  hunting  has  a  typical  terrain 
pattern.  The  bank  of  the  bayou  is  raised  slightly 
by  the  thousands  of  seasonal  deposits  of  silt  during 
spring  floods.  Here  are  willows,  mostly.  In  from 
there  is  a  section  of  varying  width  which  is  low. 
The  area  then  contained  the  accumulation  of  heavy 
fall  rains.  It  was  marshy  and  boggy,  with  saw  grass 
growing  around  the  pools  and  puddles  of  open,  very 
shallow  water.  Beyond  this  swale  there  was  a  grad- 
ual rise  into  slightly  higher  ground  which  contained 
first  a  fringe  of  buttonwood  bushes,  then  willows, 
then  hardwoods.  Here  is  the  mast  sought  by  so  many 
species  of  wildlife.  Today  the  wildlife  we  wanted 
was  mallards. 

We  tied  the  boat  to  a  willow  and  fanned  out  a 
hundred  yards  or  more  apart  before  starting.  Each 
man  was  on  his  own — to  find  his  spot,  to  do  his  call- 
ing, and  shoot  his  ducks.  I  was  still  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  where  I  wanted  to  go,  slipping 
along  through  about  a  foot  of  water  real  quiet-like, 
when  I  looked  up  ahead  through  an  opening  and  saw 
six  big  fat  greenheads  swimming  together.  They 
had  me  spoted  and  were  nervous  and  all  bunched 
up.  You  know  the  way  they  do.  There  was  a  sight 
to  warm  a  pot  hunter's  heart.  Six  big  ducks  all  in 
one  shot  pattern.  One  shot,  one  limit  or  more.  Does 
the  sound  of  it  make  your  trigger  finger  itch?    Be 


honest    now.     No?    Good.    Then    you're    a    wing 
shooter. 

It  just  doesn't  do  anything  for  me  to  kill  a  duck 
on  the  water.  With  today's  meager  limit,  plus  the 
trouble  and  expense  a  man  has  to  go  to  to  get  into 
position  to  shoot  at  a  duck,  it's  plain  foolishness 
to  add  a  bird  to  the  bag  without  extracting  every 
ounce  of  pleasure  possible  from  it. 

I  froze  and  waited  for  those  mallards  to  jump. 
I  could  see  I  wouldn't  get  a  shot,  but  I  didn't  really 
want  to  shoot  yet  because  I  wasn't  in  position.  They 
jumped,  towered  above  the  tree  tops,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise settled  down  again  right  in  the  spot  I  was 
heading  for.  I  began  to  stalk  in  earnest.  I'm  not 
averse  to  a  little  jump  shooting,  for  it's  tough  and 
tricky.  I  circled  a  little  to  pick  up  some  cover  and 
went  in  ready  to  shoot.  When  I  figured  I  was  in 
range  and  stepped  out  from  behind  a  clump  of  saw 
grass,  I  wasn't  prepared  for  what  I  saw.  There  was 
a  little  pond  there  in  the  grass  with  willows  and 
buttonwood  clumps  on  the  far  side.  Around  the  base 
of  the  willows,  mounds  of  silt  and  leaves  and  sticks 
had  accumulated,  and  on  every  mound  sat  a  big 
mallard  or  two,  preening  himself.  As  I  looked  far- 
ther, I  could  see  mallards  in  the  water,  too,  swim- 
ming or  just  resting,  mallards  in  the  grass  paddling 
in  and  out,  mallards  every  place.  There  must  have 
been  a  hundred  of  them,  mostly  greenheads.  Fasci- 
nated, I  just  stood  and  watched.  Man,  it  was  pretty. 
They  were  talking  it  up  real  soft  and  low  and  didn't 
show  any  indication  that  they  knew  I  was  there. 
They  roared  out  when  I  stepped  into  the  open,  and 
I  crumpled  a  big  looking  drake  at  the  top  of  his 
climb.  He  fell  straight  back  not  a  yard,  I'll  bet, 
from  where  he  had  taken  off.  I  stood  and  watched 
them  all  burst  out  of  there  and  spread  out  in  small 
bunches  in  all  directions.  When  they  were  all  out 
of  sight,  I  walked  over  and  picked  up  my  bird.  He 
was  one  of  the  biggest  mallards  I  had  ever  seen  and 
in  full  plumage.  While  still  admiring  my  prize,  I 
heard  some  of  the  others  begin  shooting,  so  I  figured 


1  was  back  at  the  landing  with 
my  limit  of  mallards  before  the 
others  came  out  of  the  swamp. 
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Pothole  shooting  for  mallards  in  cypress  and  buttonwood. 
Back  up  against  a  tree  and  start  calling,  slapping  the  water 
with  your  feet. 

I'd  better  get  on  with  the  business  of  the  day.  I 
picked  a  spot  with  trees  and  a  little  grass  near  the 
edge  of  the  open  water  and  settled  down  to  wait. 
While  waiting,  I  warmed  up  the  call  with  a  few 
highballs,  feeds,  clucks,  and  lonesome  hens,  and  then 
settled  down  for  serious  calling. 

In  a  little  bit,  I  heard  wings  whistle  and  looked 
over  my  shoulder  just  in  time  to  see  five  mallards 
go  by.  I  gave  'em  the  come-back  call  just  as  the 
five  passed  out  of  sight  over  the  trees.  One  drake 
must  have  liked  it.  He  came  back  across  the  opening, 
flying  fast,  head  and  neck  twisting  and  turning 
inquisitively,  trying  to  locate  the  call.  I  nailed  him 
right  out  in  front  and  he  cartwheeled  into  the  shal- 
low pond.  I  waited  a  few  minutes  before  making 
the  retrieve.  Since  things  seemed  to  be  calm,  I 
splashed  out  to  pick  him  up.  Just  as  I  bent  over, 
I  heard  wings  and  looked  up  to  see  a  drake  and 
two  hens  coming  in  high  and  fast  from  the  side. 
I  missed  the  drake,  then  switched  to  the  closest  hen. 
She  just  stopped  flying  and  rocketed  down  into  the 
grass  way  beyond  me.  I  marked  her  fall  well  and 
started  right  on  the  retrieve.  At  that  distance  I 
knew  if  I  didn't  pick  her  up  at  once  I'd  never  find 
her.  I  walked  straight  to  the  duck,  picked  her  up, 
picked  up  the  second  drake  on  my  way  back  and 
returned  to  my  "blind". 

Things  got  a  little  slow  with  me  then.  I  heard 
fairly  steady  shooting  from  up  the  line,  but  ducks 
weren't  coming  my  way.  Two  or  three  got  by  be- 
cause they  came  from  an  angle  that  I  couldn't  cover, 
so  I  picked  up  my  three  birds  and  shifted  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pond.   Nothing  much  hap- 


pened, but  still  the  steady  shooting  from  the  others 
kept  me  encouraged.  Finally,  here  came  a  lone 
drake — too  high.  I  talked  to  him  a  little,  but  he  went 
on  out  of  sight.  In  a  minute  he  came  back — still 
too  high.  I  pleaded.  He  went  on  out  in  front,  circled 
wide  and  came  back  high  but  maybe  not  too  high. 
I  swung  carefully  and  touched  her  off.  He  went  on 
higher  and  faster.  Time  was  beginning  to  run  out 
on  me  now.  I'd  had  a  fine  hunt,  of  course,  but  I  did 
want  that  other  bird  to  fill  out. 

I  had  maybe  30  more  minutes  to  shoot  when  I  saw 
a  single  coming  across  the  grass.  It  was  a  hen  and 
she  would  pass  me  well  out  of  range.  I  clucked  and 
chattered,  low.  She  immediately  altered  course  to 
pass  right  over  me.  She  came  over  low  and  fast, 
with  no  intention  of  stopping.  When  I  shot,  feathers 
flew  out  in  a  big  puff  and  settled  slowly  down  behind 
the  geyser  of  mud  and  water  thrown  up  as  the  bird 
smashed  into  the  marsh.  I  picked  her  up  and  headed 
back  to  the  boat.  I  was  first  in  and  sat  there  en- 
joying a  pipe,  listening  to  the  others  banging  away 
and  watching  the  ducks  fly.  It  was  nearly  quitting 
time  now,  and  as  is  so  often  the  case,  ducks  were 
really  flying.  Small  flocks  were  everywhere,  flitting 
here  and  there.  Now  and  then  a  large  bunch  could 
be  seen  far  off  and  high.  Finally  the  shooting 
stopped,  and  I  heard  the  boys  talking  it  up  as  they 
came  in.  I  had  my  four  beauties  stretched  out  on 
the  bank  for  them  to  see,  but  it  wasn't  necessary. 
Each  had  his  limit  in  mallards.  I  thought  my  four 
looked  pretty,  but  when  we  had  all  sixteen  of  those 
birds  side  by  side  it  was  truly  a  sight  to  behold. 
Joe  even  had  a  mallard  drake  bigger  and  prettier 
than  mine,  though  I  wouldn't  admit  it  to  him.  We 
drew  and  washed  out  the  ducks  and  were  back  at 
the  landing  by  dusk. 

On  the  ride  back  to  town,  we  hashed  over  each 
shot  made  and  missed,  and  agreed  we  had  never 
seen  ducks  flying  like  they  did  that  evening.  We'd 
read  about  it  in  stories  of  the  old  days,  but  had 
never  seen  it  in  our  time.  You  know,  duck  hunters 
generally  agree  that,  in  order  to  get  good  duck 
shooting,  a  man  has  to  have  more  money  or  go 
farther  and  work  harder  than  the  other  fellow. 
That's  the  rule,  but  that  day  was  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule.  The  kind  of  exception  that  keeps 
you  coming  back  year  after  year  for  some  more  of 
the  finest  wing  shooting  you  ever  had.  And  when 
they  start  passing  out  the  gunning  assignment  for 
one  Jim  Peters  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  I 
hope  they  remember  to  "Make  Mine  Mallards."     ^ 


A   mallard   hen 
hit  the   water. 
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Should  Shrimp  and  Game  Fishes  Become 

More  or  Less  Abundant  As  Pressure 

Increases  in  the  Trash  Fish  Fishery 

of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 


by  Dr.  Gordon  Gunter,  Director 
Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory 


The  question  involved  in  the  title  of  this  article 
could  be  answered  by  any  fishery  biologist  with  a 
vast  complement  of  data  on  the  populations  of  the 
marine  fishes  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  or,  it  could  be 
answered  by  a  prophet.  Since  I  am  not  a  prophet 
and  we  do  not  have  the  necessary  fisheries  data,  I 
shall  have  to  try  to  keep  a  middle  course  between 
two  extremes  at  the  risk  of  being  less  trustworthy 
than  either  one.  However,  we  do  have  some  odd 
bits  of  information  here  and  there,  and  with  these 
I  shall  try  to  construct  a  reasonable  view  of  the 
situation. 

The  trash  fish  industry  seems  to  be  centered  about 
the  middle  northern  Gulf,  and  furthermore,  most 
of  our  data  comes  from  this  region.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  data  along  the  west  Florida  coast,  my 
remarks  shall  apply  to  the  region  between  Browns- 
ville, Texas  and  about  St.  Marks,  Florida.  With  re- 
gard to  this  area,  three  or  four  simple  questions 
arise  immediately.  In  the  first  place,  what  types  of 
boats  will  be  used  in  this  fishery?  As  many  of  you 
know,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  evolution  in  the 
type  of  boats  used  in  the  shrimp  industry  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  At  the  outset  of  the 
Campeche  fishery  all  sorts  of  cracker-boxes  engaged 


in  the  work,  and  they  sank  going  and  coming.  How- 
ever, by  and  large,  old  shrimp  boats  never  die  but 
slowly  rot  away.  There  are  a  multitude  of  old  boats 
on  this  coast  which  cannot  compete  in  the  modern 
shrimp  fishery.  Some  of  these  turn  to  bait  fishing 
and  others  may  be  available  for  the  trash  fish  in- 
dustry. Nevertheless,  many  large  and  seaworthy 
boats  engage  in  trash  fishing.  In  any  case,  it  ap- 
pears that  for  some  time  to  come  the  large  trash 
fish  catches  will  be  made  not  too  far  from  shore. 

The  next  question  is,  what  kinds  of  fish  are  avail- 
able to  the  trawler  in  this  area?  Although  we  have 
some  information  for  deeper  water  due  to  the  ex- 
plorations of  Mr.  Stewart  Springer  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  partly  because  of  a 
closer  inshore  survey  between  12  and  40  fathoms, 
made  by  Dr.  Henry  Hildebrand  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  I  believe  that  our  remarks  at  this  stage 
should  be  confined  to  the  Gulf  area  within  10  fath- 
oms, for  that  is  where  the  greatest  exploitation  will 
probably  take  place,  at  least  for  some  year  to  come. 

Work  carried  on  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  over  the 
past  25  years  shows  that  the  dominant  fishes  in  this 
area  belong  to  the  families  Sciaenidae  and  Otoli- 
(Please  turn  to  page  H) 


Boats  of  this  type  are  able  to 
compete  in  tlie  modern  shirmp  in- 
dustry. Old  shrimp  boats  don't  die, 
they  just  rot  away. 


— Photo  by  Britt 
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1.  Here  are  the  only  items  you  need  to  produce 
a  beautiful  London  oil  finisii  on  your  favorite  rifle 
or  shotgun:  raw  linseed  oil  (obtained  from  any 
paint  store),  an  assortment  of  fine  sandpaper,  and 
a  small   container  to  heat  the  oil. 


2.  First,  remove  barrel  and  action  from  the 
stock.  With  most  rifles  this  is  a  simple  operation 
easily  done  with  a  screwdriver.  If  you  use  a  vise 
to   hold   the   rifle,   be   sure   to    pad   the   stock   with   a 


3.  To  do  a  thorough  job,  remove  the  butt  plate  so  the  entire  stock  can  be  treated  with 
oil.  The  butt  plate  is  merely  screwed  in  place  and  can  be  easily  removed  with  a  screwdriver. 
Treating  the  wooden   butt   will   assure   permanent   protection. 


4.  Next  step  is  to  remove  the  old  varnish  finish. 
It  may  be  scraped  off  with  the  dull  blade  of  a 
Docketknife.  If  you  prefer  to  use  varnish  remover, 
'oMnw  the  Instructions  of  the  manufacturer. 
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5.  Sanding  comes  next.  Use  a  fine  grade  of 
sandpaper  and  sand  until  the  stock  is  satin  smooth 
to  the  touch.    Be  careful  not  to  mar  the  checkering. 


6.  Dampen  the  stock  with  a  moist  cloth 
and  dry  it  quickly  over  a  burner  on  the 
kitchen  stove.  Quick  drying  will  raise  the 
"whiskers"  and  you'll  be  surprised  to  find 
how  rough  the  supposedly  smooth  stock  is. 
This  entire  operation,  from  sanding  to  quick 
drying,  should  be  repeated  at  least  three  op 
four    times, 

LOW  COST  U 

by  W.  Mc 

Have  you  ever  looked  with  envy  , 
custom  made  stock?  There's  a  good 
cost  went  to  some  craftsman  who  spen 
into  the  finished  stock.  When  it  left 
a  lasting  finish  that  would  shed  watei 
under  the  beating  of  field  use  and  beo 

All  factory  stocks  are  finished  wit 
quick  finish  to  apply  and  shines  nicelj 
and  shotguns  in  a  store  rack  look  ji 
finished,  but  there's  a  big  difference. 

Years  of  field  use,  exposure  to  ra 
the  same  result.  In  time  the  varnis: 
Moisture  often  seeps  into  the  wood  t 
to  swell.  With  time  and  use  the  aveii 
well  and  good  to  say  that  "old  Betsy  ' 
look  a  lot  better.  All  it  takes  is  tii 
enough  to  put  oil  finishes  on  several, 
and  patient  rubbing  that  put  a  high  j 

The  only  materials  you  actually  have 
You  may  prefer  to  use  varnish  remc: 
several  years  of  use  the  average  old  firi 

First  thing  to  do  when  you're  read;i 
barrel  and  action  from  the  stock  itse 
ation.   Remove  the  butt  plate  also  so 

Carefully  scrape  off  the  old  finish  i 
use  varnish  remover,  follow  the  direct 
to  use  two  coats  of  varnish  remover  ifi 

When  the  old  finish  has  been  remove 
with  fine  sandpaper.  Be  careful  not  ' 
at  this  point  to  stress  that  the  checken 
removing  and  in  the  oiling  process. 

When  you  think  that  the  stock  has  s 
a  surprise.  Dampen  the  stock  and  c 
Be  careful  not  to  bum  the  wood. 

This  quick  heat  will  cause  the  "wi 
amazed  how  rough  the  wood  is,  eveni 
fresh  sandpaper  and  when  it  feels  sni 
and  quick-drying  process.  Generally, 
a   satiny   finish. 

When  the  stock  has  been  prepare' 
linseed  oil.  An  old  egg  poaching  pan; 
Then,  using  a  cotton  rag,  sop  as  muc 
to  apply  the  oil  liberally  in  the  action 
then  be  set  aside  for  several  days. 

In  three  or  four  days  examine  the 
oil  has  been  absorbed.    Repeat  the  enti 
of  oil  and  applying  it  generously  to 
after  several  days.    If  some  oil  remai 
has  been  reached. 

Next  comes  the  work  which  call  f( 
cold  water  and  powdered  pumice  on  a 
in  the  palm  of  one  hand  and  rub  the 
rub  hard  with  the  ball  of  one  palm, 
oil  finish  is  on  the  way.    Limit  the  fii 

Numerous  such  treatments  will  e^ 
wood.  You  can  make  the  entire  opi 
rubbing  treatment  over  a  period  of  ; 
times  to  put  on  an  oil  finish.  Fifteen  1 1 
fall  you'll  have  a  stock  that  will  be  <] 


he  linseed  oil  should  be  warmed  in  a 
container  before  it  is  applied  to  the 
Warming  it  will  give  it  greater  pene- 
I   power. 

IDON  FINISH 

n  Duffy 

beautiful  finish  on  an  expensive 
that  $35  or  more  of  the  stock's 
(  patiently  rubbing  a  beautiful  gloss 
:nds  it  was  protected  for  life  with 
I  duck's  back;  that  would  stand  up 
sen  more  beautiful  as  time  went  by. 
ash  or  lacquer.  It  is  a  cheap  and 
i  the  rifle  or  shotgun  is  new.  Rifles 
;nice  as  those  which  have  been  oil 

J  moisture,  all  combine  to  produce 
off,  leaving  bare  wood  exposed. 
i  the  butt  plate,  causing  the  grain 
0ck  begins  to  look  shabby.  It's  all 
Kets  me  down",  but  old  Betsy  could 
,i  patience.  The  cost  of  materials 
!  s  less  than  a  dollar.  It's  the  time 
g  on  a  real  London  type  oil  finish. 
>y  are  raw  linseed  oil  and  sandpaper. 
i;  take  off  the  old  finish,  but  after 
si  scrape  off  easily  with  a  dull  knife. 
P  to  work  on  a  stock  is  remove  the 
[is  is  generally  a  very  simple  oper- 
•  e  entire  stock  can  be  treated. 
.  dull  pocketknif  e.  If  you  decide  to 
I  the  manufacturer.  You  may  have 
ictory  finish  is  a  new  one. 
Is  stock  should  be  thoroughly  sanded 
.4  the  checkering.  It  might  be  wise 
Beds  little  attenion  during  the  finish 

ijanded  smooth  as  silk,  you're  in  for 
■Iry  it  over  a  burner  on  the  stove. 

ft"  to  rise  on  the  stock.  You'll  be 
;  careful  sanding.  Go  to  work  with 
110  the  touch,  repeat  the  dampening 
ssuch  treatments   are   necessary  for 

i  finishing,  heat  a  small   amount   of 

^le,  but  any  small  container  will  do. 

n  the  stock  as  possible.    Be  certain 

and  on  the  butt.    The  stock  should 


tagain.  You'll  find  that  most  of  the 
pcess,  heating  the  necessary  amount 
un  stock.  Examine  the  stock  again 
i|  indicates  that  the  saturation  point 

sience.  Wipe  off  the  excess  oil  with 
iThen  put  a  few  drops  of  linseed  oil 
C-.  Use  the  linseed  oil  sparingly  and 
]1  feel  your  palm  heat  up  and  your 
liatment  to  15  minutes, 
illy  bring  a  beautiful  finish  to  the 
(i  a  pleasant  one  by  extending  the 
Spring  and  summer  are  excellent 
lis  a  week  devoted  to  rubbing  and  by 
iivy  of  your  friends. 


8.  Apply  the  heated  oil  liberally  to  the  sanded 
stock.  After  the  initial  treatment,  the  stock  should 
be  put  aside  for  several  days  and  allowed  to  soak  in 
as   much   of  the  oil   as   possible. 


9.    After    a    few 

days    the    stock    should 

treated   with   hot 

inseed   oil   and   allowed   to 

anothsr  few  days. 

again    b 
stand  fo 


10.    Excess  oil  should  be  removed  with  a  damp  cloth  and  powdered  pumice.    When  this 
has  been  done  the  treated  wood  is  ready  for  hand  polishing. 


11.  Place  a  few  drops  of  linseed  oil  in  the  palm 
of  one  hand  and  rub  it  briskly  into  the  stock.  The 
heat  of  the  palm  is  enough  to  give  the  oil  penetrat- 
ing  power.    Limit  the   first   rubbing   to   15   minutes. 


12.  Short  periods  of  rubbing,  extended  over  a 
few  months,  will  eventually  produce  a  hand- 
rubbed  oil  finish  that  will  give  lasting  beauty  to 
you  gun.  The  protective  finish  will  make  your  gun 
stand  up  under  years  of  field  use. 
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Shrimp  and  Game  Fish . . . 

(Continued  from   page   11) 

thidae.  These  are  the  croakers  and  sea  trouts.  Now 
it  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishes  are  not  taken  by  trawlers.  The  black 
drum  and  the  redfish  are  both  members  of  the 
Sciaenidae  family  and  the  speckled  trout  is  an  Otoli- 
thid.  However,  they  are  very  rarely  taken  in 
trawls.  Hundreds  of  samples  taken  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas  show  that  redfish,  black  drum  and  mullet 
were  not  caught  in  outside  waters  in  trawls.  The 
combined  percentage  of  the  trawl  catch  of  speckled 
trout,  Spanish  mackerel  and  pompano  was  less  than 
0.009.  Similarly,  the  red  snapper  is  rarely  taken. 
Thus  we  can  say  without  equivocation  that  there  is 
not  and  never  will  be  any  direct  effect  of  the  trash 
fish  industry  upon  commercial  and  sport  fishes  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  so  long  as  the  method  of  har- 
vesting is  confined  to  trawlers;  and  since  trawling 
seems  to  be  the  most  efficient  method  of  fishing, 
there  seems  to  be  little  fear  that  the  situation  will 
change  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  next  question  is,  what  indirect  effects  will 
large-scale  exploitation  have  upon  the  sports  and 
commercial  fishes?  Here,  comparatively  speaking, 
we  leave  a  lighted  area  of  knowledge  and  go  into 
one  which  is  much  dimmer.  We  shall  have  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  life  history,  ecology  and 
interrelationships  of  a  great  many  species  of  fishes 
and  shrimps  and  other  animals  than  we  know  today 
before  firm  answers  can  be  given  to  that  question. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  facts  are  available  from  which 
some  inferences  may  be  drawn. 

Aside  from  small  changes  which  may  pass  un- 
noticed by  even  a  long-time  observer,  I  have  pretty 
well  demonstrated  that  great  declines  of  the  general 
fish  populations  on  the  Texas  coast  are  caused  by 
natural  catastrophes,  of  which  the  chief  two  are 
the  Red  Tide  and  sudden  hard  cold  waves.  The  same 
mass  mortalities  affect  the  west  Florida  coast  but 
have  less  influence  in  the  northeastern  Gulf  from  the 
Mississippi  River  east.  I  have  also  been  impressed 
with  how  quickly  these  matters  are  forgotten  and 
how,  during  the  summer  following  a  winter  of 
decimating  cold,  sportsmen's  complaints  about  de- 
struction by  the  commercial  fishery  rise  to  a  peak, 


During  the  recent  drought  the  white   shrimp   catch   in   Texas 
declined  75   per  cent. 


— Photo  by  Britt 
Sorting    the    catch    is    of    utmost    importance   to    the 
fisherman. 

only  to  fall  away  and  subside  after  a  few  years  of 
mild  winters  when  the  fish  population  rebounds. 

There  is  another  small  bit  of  evidence  which  to 
me,  at  least,  has  been  impressive.  Years  ago,  as  a 
beginning  fishery  worker,  I  was  dismayed  at  the 
waste  of  trash  fish  caught  by  the  shrimp  trawlers 
and  even  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in  which  I 
tried  to  calculate  the  amount  of  fishes  destroyed.  The 
chief  fish  was  the  croaker.  Since  that  time  the 
shrimp  industry  has  expanded  enormously,  and 
larger  and  better  boats  with  larger  and  more  efllicient 
trawls  have  been  devised.  This  was  especially  true 
in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  where  the  original  work 
was  done.  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
repeat  some  of  this  work.  The  fish  still  found  to  be 
present  in  enormous  numbers  everywhere  was  the 
croaker.  The  situation  is  about  the  same  as  ever,  in 
spite  of  a  manifold  increase  in  shrimp  trawling  in 
the  past  25  years.  Furthermore,  the  total  population 
of  all  fishes  is  apparently  as  numerous  as  it  ever 
was.  I  remember  suggesting  in  the  preliminary 
paper  that  the  shrimpers  should  make  every  effort 
to  throw  the  trash  fish  overboard  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  some  of  them  would  survive.  I  admit 
this  somewhat  ruefully,  because  it  was  the  naive  and 
impractical  statement  of  a  youthful  idealist.  I  still 
have  a  great  respect  and  reverence  for  life,  for  it 
seems  to  be  the  substance  of  ultimate  value  on  this 
planet;  and  following  the  words  of  a  famous  zoolo- 
gist of  the  last  century.  Dr.  W.  K.  Brooks,  I  try  to 
treat  every  living  thing  as  if  it  possessed  a  sensitivity 
somewhat  akin  to  my  own.  Thus,  I  still  think  my 
suggestion  was  good,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  an  in- 
dividual fish,  but  so  far  as  the  general  population 
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goes,  its  rigorous  observance  would  have  had  little 
more  effect  than  sprinkling  salt  on  the  water. 

Now,  if  the  person  of  critical  mind  accepts  what 
has  been  said  up  to  now,  he  might  easily  say  that  that 
is  all  well  and  good,  but  what  about  the  increased  and 
heavier  exploitation  which  might  develop  in  the  fu- 
ture? Here  we  go  into  an  even  darker  region  of 
knowledge,  but  there  are  still  a  few  pinpoints  of 
light.  The  area  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Gulf  out 
to  10  fathoms  is  roughly  20,000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent. It  would  be  very  nice  if  we  knew  how  much  of 
a  fish  population  exists  over  this  bottom,  but  we  do 
not  know  and  can  only  make  some  very  bold  guesses. 
Very  little  quantitative  information  is  available.  If 
we  approach  it  in  one  fashion  we  find  that  the  bay 
waters  of  Texas  cover  some  3500  square  miles  and 
that  the  population  seems  to  be  about  75  percent  de- 
pleted when  about  90,000,000  pounds  of  fishes  are 
killed  by  hard  cold  waves.  Thus  we  may  make  a 
shaky  guess  that  the  total  population  there  is  about 
150,000,000  pounds.  It  is  not  proper  to  compare 
Texas  bay  areas  with  the  open  Gulf,  for  we  do  not 
know  what  the  density  ratios  are,  but  I  think  it  is 
probably  correct  to  assume  that  the  amount  of  fishes 
is  greater  in  the  Gulf.  Thus,  we  might  have  the 
temerity  to  suggest  that  there  are  about  a  billion 
pounds  of  trawlable  fishes  in  the  area  out  to  10 
fathoms  in  the  northern  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  may  be 
something  less,  or  it  may  be  nearer  to  two  billion 
pounds.  In  any  case,  the  supply  is  vast  and  it  is  re- 
newable. The  present  trash  fish  catch  on  the  Gulf  is 
about  40,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  enough  trash  fish  within  this 
circumscribed  area  of  the  Gulf  to  support  a  vastly 
increased  catch  for  a  great  many  years  to  come, 
without  any  diminution  of  supply  for  the  cats  of 
America  or  the  sport  and  commercial  fishes  which 
subsist  upon  this  fish  population. 

At  present  the  shrimp  population  is  subject  to  two 
great  influences.  The  first  is  fishing  pressure.  Last 
year  over  200,000,000  pounds  of  shrimp  were  landed 
at  Gulf  ports.  This  is  terrific  pressure,  which  ap- 
parently can  only  be  supported  because  of  the  very 
fast  growth  rate  of  shrimp.  Some  preliminary  data 
on  the  numbers  of  shrimp  found  per  acre  was  col- 
lected by  student  workers  at  the  Institute  of  Marine 
Science  and  later  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Hildebrand.  They 
show  surprisingly  small  numbers.  These  two  facts 
led  Mr.  Martin  Burkenroad  to  suggest  that  the  total 
annual  catch  of  shrimp  may  exceed  the  population 
present  at  any  given  time.  If  this  is  really  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  unique  in  the  field  of  fisheries  biology. 

Another  great  influence,  of  which  we  have  some 
little  inkling,  is  environmental.  During  the  recent 
long  drought,  the  white  shrimp  catch  in  Texas  de- 
clined 75  percent  or  more.  Possibly  the  brown 
shrimp  has  increased,  but  we  do  not  know  about 
that.   In  any  case,  the  facts  suggest  that  uncontrol- 
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lable  environmental  changes,  so-called  Acts  of  God, 
have  had  more  effect  on  the  shrimp  populations  than 
all  the  fishing  pressure  by  man.  My  point  is  that 
further  activity  in  the  trash  flsh  field  will  be  prob- 
ably insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  other 
factors  now  affecting  the  shrimp  populations. 

There  are  some  minor  points  to  be  considered. 
Shrimp  in  small  stages  are  plankton  feeders,  and  it  is 
rather  improbable  that  the  trash  fish  catch  will 
greatly  modify  the  plankton  content  of  the  Gulf.  At 
larger  sizes  shrimp  seem  to  be  omnivorous,  but  they 
are  not  notorious  devourers  of  fish  (although  they 
will  capture  and  eat  live  fish  in  aquaria — as  well  as 
each  other).  The  situation  is  rather  the  other  way 
around,  as  Mr.  Percy  Viosca  pointed  out  long  ago. 
If  this  is  the  proper  view  of  the  situation,  then  any 
reduction  of  the  fish  population  might  tend  to  lower 
the  natural  mortality  rate  of  small  shrimp,  thus  lead- 
ing to  a  large  crop  of  adult  shrimp. 

We  do  not  know  that  post-larval  shrimp  ever  suf- 
fer from  food  shortages,  but  possibly  they  do,  al- 
though the  fast  growth  rate  is  contrary  to  that  idea. 
I  raise  this  point  because  shrimp  may  be  in  competi- 
tion with  some  fishes  for  food.  In  fact,  certain  ten- 
uous information  leads  to  the  suspicion  of  such  a 
possibility.  The  common  croaker  has  a  sensory  bar- 
bel under  the  chin  and  is  evidently  a  bottom  feeder ; 
so  is  the  shrimp.  Similarly,  both  species  are  notori- 
ous for  the  absorption  of  iodoform,  probably  from 
the  same  food  source.  It  would  take  some  very  abun- 
dant group  of  animals  to  support  the  shrimp  and 
croakers  both.  The  evidence  points  to  worms  as  a 
primary  food  source.  They  are  abundant,  many  of 
them  live  in  the  bottom,  and  certain  ones  have  a  large 
iodoform  content.  These  matters  have  been  known 
and  talked  about  for  a  long  time.  Recently,  Dr. 
Hildebrand  noted  that  shrimp  fishermen  in  east 
Texas  were  sometimes  limited  by  the  numbers  of 
croakers  taken  in  trawls  and  sometimes  had  to  leave 
a  shrimping  ground  when  the  croakers  moved  in  in 
such  great  numbers  that  the  catch  could  not  be  eco- 
nomically sorted.  That  observation  ties  in  with  the 
above  hypothesis. 

The  above  remarks  can  be  summarized  by  saying : 
1.    There  is  no  evidence  that  a  greatly  enlarged  trash 

(Please  turn  to  page  19) 
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FISH  CONSERVATION  FUNDAMENTALS 


By  Dr.  R.  W.  Eschmeyer 


POPULATION  MANIPULATION 
Part  V 

We  don't  like  the  term  "population  manipulation" 
but  use  it  for  want  of  something  better.  It  involves 
managing  fish  populations  in  such  ways  as  to  pro- 
vide optimum  numbers  of  catchable-size  fish.  It  may 
involve  playing  predatory  game  fish  species  against 
their  prey  (the  pan  fishes),  or  controlling  the  less 
desirable  species,  preventing  overpopulation;  and, 
in  some  instances,  eradicating  entire  fish  popula- 
tions and  starting  over  by  restocking  with  more  de- 
sirable species. 

Obviously,  we  can't  manipulate  fish  populations 
intelligently  unless  we  know  what  species  are  pres- 
ent and  the  relative  abundance,  size-classes,  and 
rates  of  growth  of  these  species.  We  also  need  to 
know  what  species  can  contribute  the  most  fishing 
under  various  amounts  of  fishing  pressure. 

We  need  to  know,  too,  what  species  are  desired  by 
the  angler.  Often,  a  fish  which  is  a  "weed"  species 
in  one  area  is  a  highly  prized  species  in  some  other 
region.  There's  the  question,  too,  of  the  relative 
"catchability"  of  a  species.  For  example,  brook  trout 
are  more  catchable  than  brown  trout;  the  chain 


pickerel  is  more  catchable  than  the  largemouth  bass. 
We  also  need  to  know  the  individual  habitat  needs  of 
the  various  species. 

Population  manipulation  hasn't  progressed  far, 
except  in  a  few  aspects,  because  we  still  don't  know 
enough  to  handle  it  intelligently.  But  it  has  a  big 
future. 

We  also  don't  know  enough  about  the  subject  to 
give  a  brief,  concise  over-all  picture  of  it.  So,  the 
comments  here  are  limited  to  a  few  aspects. 

THE  FARM  POND 

The  farm  pond,  with  largemouth  bass  and  blue- 
gills  (other  combinations  of  predators  and  prey 
species — or  trout  alone — -are  also  used),  is  probably 
the  simplest  habitat  with  which  fishery  workers 
deal.  Yet,  fishery  workers  disagree  rather  decidedly 
on  how  it  should  be  managed.  This  disagreement 
can  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  that  conditions 
differ,  and  that  management  methods  which  are  suc- 
cessful in  one  area  often  don't  pan  out  in  another 
area. 

The  objective,  in  the  farm  pond,  is  to  produce  con- 
tinuing  supplies   of   both   catchable-size  bass  and 
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bluegills  in  reasonable  numbers.  This  can  be  done 
only  if  the  bass  keep  the  bluegill  population  reduced 
in  numbers  (by  eating  them)  to  where  there's  ade- 
quate food  for  the  bluegills  which  survive — and  only 
if  enough  young  bluegills  are  produced  to  give  the 
bass  enough  food  to  permit  rapid  growth. 

The  "balance"  between  predator  and  prey  is  a 
rather  delicate  one.  Usually,  after  a  few  years,  the 
bluegills  become  overabundant  and  stunted — re- 
gardless of  the  stocking  ratio  used  at  the  start.  The 
stunted  bluegills  make  serious  inroads  on  the  supply 
of  bass  eggs  and  fry,  reducing  the  future  "predator" 
population  effectively.  It's  a  one-way  affair,  and  is 
unlikely  to  correct  itself.  Only  about  one  pond  in  a 
thousand  gets  any  kind  of  management — including 
nearly  enough  fishing. 

The  other  extreme — overpopulation  and  stunting 
of  bass — is  much  less  likely;  it  can  often  correct  it- 
self because  bass  can  keep  their  own  populations 
down  effectively  (when  food  is  in  short  supply)  by 
eating  their  own  young. 

Knowing  that  the  tendency  is  toward  too  many 
bluegills,  the  pond  owner  can  use  various  population 
manipulation  "devices"  to  maintain  balance  or  to 
restore  it.   Those  which  come  to  mind  are : 

1.  Fish  the  pond  hard  and  often.  Remove  all 
bluegills  caught,  regardless  of  size,  but  return  a 
reasonable  number  of  the  bass  caught. 

2.  Keep  the  pond  free  of  aquatic  vegetation.  The 
small  bluegills  find  excellent  protection  in  dense 
weed  beds  and  are  less  available  to  the  bass. 

3.  Destroy  most  of  the  bluegill  beds.  A  few 
nests  can  produce  a  lot  of  young.  Destruction  of 
most  of  the  beds  by  mechanical  disturbance  or  chem- 
ical poisoning — when  the  eggs  have  been  laid — will 
reduce  bluegill  production. 

4.  Partial  poisoning.  Studies  on  partial  "poison- 
ing" with  rotenone  made  at  Auburn,  Alabama,  in- 
dicated that,  at  mid-day,  use  of  rotenone  along  the 
margin  would  take  mostly  bluegills,  few  bass.  The 
same  procedure,  used  early  or  late  in  the  day,  would 
destroy  large  numbers  of  bass  as  well.  The  fact  that 
small  bluegills  are  inshore  in  mid-day,  when  bass 
are  in  deeper  water,  permits  destruction  of  bluegills 
without  serious  harm  to  bass. 


5.  Where  ponds  are  seinable,  excess  bluegills  can 
be  removed  by  seining.  Or,  they  may  be  removed  by 
trapping. 

6.  Where  conditions  permit,  the  pond  can  be 
drained  and  the  desirable  numbers  of  fish  can  be 
returned.  Or,  the  population  can  be  removed  by  use 
of  rotenone.  However,  the  fish  are  killed  by  this 
process  and  the  pond  will  not  provide  fishing  until 
new  stocks  have  grown  to  catchable  size. 

7.  A  fellow  we  had  lunch  with  recently  had  his 
own  simple  answer  to  the  bluegill  overpopulation 
problem  in  his  li/2-aci'e  pond.  He  bought  several 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  adult  bass  and  hoped  to 
add  several  hundred  more  dollars'  worth  in  a  few 
months.  This  method  is  effective,  but  we  don't 
advocate  it  for  general  use  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
method  is  too  costly,  except  in  isolated  instances  on 
private  waters,  regardless  of  effectiveness. 

LAKE  REHABILITATION 

Often — where  the  fish  populations  are  made  up 
largely  of  numerous  stunted  fish  or  undesirable 
species — the  easiest  way  to  restore  good  fishing  is 
to  drain  out  the  water  (if  possible),  or  to  extermi- 
nate the  population  by  chemical  means,  and  then 
restocking  to  start  over. 

There  are  limitations,  of  course.  Most  waters 
can't  be  drained.  Use  of  rotenone  is  expensive,  it 
rarely  results  in  a  complete  kill  of  all  fish,  and  it 
will  kill  fish  in  the  outlet  stream. 

Despite  the  limitations,  rehabilitation  has  become 
an  important  tool.  By  1954,  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, alone  had  treated  210  lakes  (17,783  acres),  de- 
stroying the  fish  populations  and,  by  subsequent 
stocking,  created  excellent  trout  fishing  whei'e  an- 
gling was  poor  prior  to  rehabilitation. 

Partial  "poisoning"  is  effective  where  certain  fish 
concentrate,  usually  at  spawning  time.  Such  fish  as 
adult  carp,  suckers,  and  some  pan  fish  species,  can 
be  reduced  very  decidedly  by  this  method. 

Rehabilitation  of  streams  has  also  been  tried  re- 
cently, in  a  few  instances,  to  reduce  the  rough  fish. 
In  one  major  attempt,  rough  fish  from  downstream 
soon  repopulated  the  treated  areas.  Its  value  in 
stream  management  is  still  not  determined. 

ROUGH  FISH  CONTROL 

In  waters  which  are  well  suited  to  rough  fish,  con- 
trol measures  often  help  fishing  for  the  more  de- 
sirable species.  Experience  shows  that  control  of 
rough  fish  must  be  substantial  and  persistent  if  it 
is  to  be  effective.  Otherwise,  recovery  to  their  origi- 
nal abundance  is  apt  to  be  rapid. 

Some  years  ago  big  Mattamuskeet  Lake  in  North 
Carolina  was  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  made  into  a  national  wildlife  refuge. 
Carp  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  refuge.  They 
became  extremely  abundant.   Much  of  the  food  for 
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waterfowl  disappeared  in  Mattamuskeet.    The  bass 
and  crappie  mostly  disappeared,  too. 

A  seining  area  was  baited  with  grain  to  attract 
the  carp.  In  1949,  when  bait  was  first  used,  the  take 
of  carp  rose  to  110,000  pounds.  In  1950  it  jumped  to 
360,000  pounds,  and  in  1951  to  745,000  pounds. 

As  a  result,  the  water  in  this  shallow  30,000-acre 
lake  became  much  clearer.  Waterfowl  food  plants  in- 
creased greatly.  Bass  and  crappie  increased  quite 
decidedly.  Fishing  has  improved  as  a  result  of  the 
carp  control  program. 

Extensive  study  in  Iowa  brought  this  conclusion 
from  two  fisheries  workers  in  an  article  in  the 
TRANSACTIONS  of  the  American  Fisheries  So- 
ciety : 

The  Iowa  Conservation  Commission's  policy 
on  rough-fish  removal  has  been  based  for  many 
years  on  the  theory  that  these  fish  are  detri- 
mental to  and  competitive  with  the  more  desira- 
ble species  of  fish.  Rough-fish  control  has  been 
vigorously  carried  on  year  after  year  in  several 
Iowa  lakes.  In  these  lakes  games  fish  popula- 
tions have  been  large  and  angling  in  general 
has  been  good.  On  the  other  hand,  in  several 
lakes  with  large  populations  of  rough  fish  that 
have  not  been  seined  so  intensively,  game-fish 
populations  have  remained  at  consistently  low 
levels. 

There  are  other  examples  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance of  vigorous  rough  fish  control  on  some 
waters.  Such  control  can  be  exercised  in  a  number 
of  ways,  including  use  of  commercial  gear,  local 
"poisoning",  and  possible  innovations  in  electrical 
shocking  devices. 

In  some  areas  the  problem  is  being  partially 
solved  by  liberalizing  regulations,  and  by  creating 
a  greater  demand  for  rough-fish  fishing.  Some  of 
these  fish  are  excellent  fighters ;  and  some,  from  un- 
polluted waters,  have  good  food  qualities.  In  this 
connection,  two  personal  experiences  come  to  mind. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  persons  have  commented 
on  the  excellent  taste  of  the  "walleye"  fillets  they 
were  eating,  not  knowing  that  carp  fillets  had  been 
substituted.  Too,  the  "fights"  which  we  recall  most 
vividly  were  with  big  carp  on  light  tackle.  We 
didn't  know  that  carp  weren't  fit  to  eat  or  fit  to 
catch  until  we  left  home  and  brushed  up  against 
"sophistication" ! 

WATER  LEVEL  FLUCTUATION 

For  many  years  fishery  workers  and  sportsmen 
believed  that  a  permanent  water  level  was  essential 
to  good  fishing.  We  now  know  that  fluctuating  levels, 
properly  manipulated,  can  greatly  benefit  angling 
by  influencing  the  fish  population  favorably. 

To  cite  a  single  example,  a  biologist  of  the  Illinois 
Natural  History  Survey  experimented  with  summer 
drawdown  on  Ridge  Lake  in  Illinois.  He  found  that 
extensive  late-summer  drawdown  keeps  the  abun- 


dance of  small  bluegills  under  control.  Large  num- 
bers of  them  are  eliminated  by  stranding  as  the 
water  recedes  or  by  being  eaten  more  readily  by  bass 
when  they  become  exposed  and  concentrated  in  a 
smaller  area.  This  results  in  increased  success  of 
bass  spawning  the  following  spring  when  the  lake 
approaches  its  normal  area  again. 

PROVIDING  FORAGE 

To  have  reasonable  supplies  of  catchable-size  fish, 
all  steps  in  the  food  chain  must  be  well  represented. 
Fishing  can  sometimes  be  improved  decidedly  by 
finding  the  weak  link  in  the  chain  and  strengthen- 
ing it. 

In  one  such  case,  a  southern  reservoir  of  about 
two  thousand  acres  had  very  poor  fishing.  Sampling 
in  a  bay  of  several  acres  produced  a  few  catchable- 
length,  but  thin,  bass  and  some  numbers  of  badly 
stunted  bluegills.  Because  of  extensive  winter  draw- 
down, there  was  little  insect  life  on  the  bottom.  The 
only  available  basic  food  was  the  plankton — micro- 
scopic plants  and  animals.  This  food  in  the  amounts 
present  would  raise  the  bluegills  and  young  bass  to 
sizes  of  a  few  inches ;  thereafter,  they  needed  bigger 
food  organisms.  The  big  bass  had  little  fish  as  food. 
But  the  stunted  bluegills  tended  to  take  advantage 
of  the  very  shallow  water.  The  most  readily  avail- 
able food  for  big  bass  was  little  bass,  and  the  supply 
of  these  was  limited. 

Gizzard  shad,  plankton-eaters,  were  introduced. 
After  they  were  established  a  bay  was  sampled 
again.  Now,  there  were  more  big  bass  and  they 
were  in  better  condition.  Young-of-the-year  bass 
were  well  represented,  too ;  many  had  survived  be- 
cause predation  on  them  had  lessened.  There  were 
many  young-of-the-year  shad,  just  the  right  size  to 
serve  as  food  for  the  big  bass.  As  expected,  there 
were  also  numerous  small  bluegills  as  stunted  as 
ever. 

The  game  fish  population  had  changed  decidedly 
and  fishing  had  improved.  The  weakest  link  in  the 
food  chain  had  been  strengthened.  Perhaps  we 
should  add  that  there  are  places  where  shad  should 
not  be  planted;  this  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
endorsement  for  the  indiscriminate  introduction  of 
these  fish. 
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Shrimp  and  Game  Fish . . 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

fish  fishery  will  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  sport 
and  commercial  fishes  or  shrimp. 

There  are  some  indications  that  any  influence  of 
such  a  fishery  will  be  minor  in  comparison  to 
other  factors  now  operative. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  trash  fish 
fishery  could,  conceivably,  be  beneficial  to  the 
shrim,p. 


In  closing,  I  might  mention  the  obvious  fact  that 
some  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  total  animal 
populations  of  the  Gulf  before  we  can  claim  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  shrimp  resource,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  other  fishery  resource  of  our  coast. 

The  few,  scattered,  pertinent  facts  mentioned  in 
these  remarks  have  been  gathered  over  the  past  25 
years  by  different  workers,  who  had  different  aims, 
and  who  worked  without  much  relation  to  each  other 
and  certainly  without  following  any  particular  pat- 
tern. I  have  not  cited  papers  specifically,  but  have 
prepared  a  short  bibliography  which  will  be  made 
available  to  anyone  who  is  interested.  * 


For  Fish  and  Birds 


By  Edgar  A.  Guest 

For  fish  and  birds  I  make  this  plea, 
May  they  be  here  long  after  me, 
May  those  who  follow  hear  the  call 
Of  old  Bobwhite  in  spring  and  fall ; 
And  may  they  share  the  joy  that's  mine 
When  there's  a  trout  upon  the  line. 
I  found  the  world  a  wondrous  place, 
A  cold  wind  blowing  in  my  face 
Has  brought  the  wild  ducks  in  from 

sea, 
God  grant  the  day  shall  never  be 
When  youth  upon  November's  shore 
Shall  see  the  mallards  come  no  more ! 
I  found  the  world  a  garden  spot, 
God  grant  the  desolating  shot 
And  barbed  hook  shall  not  destroy 
Some  future  generations'  joy ! 
Too  barren  were  the  earth  for  words 
If  gone  were  all  the  fish  and  birds. 
Fancy  an  age  that  sees  no  more 
The  mallards  winging  in  to  shore ; 
Fancy  a  youth  with  all  its  dreams 
That  finds  no  fish  within  the  streams. 
Our  world  with  life  is  wondrous  fair, 
God  grant  we  do  not  strip  it  bare ! 

This  poem  is  from  the  book  "Collected  Verse"  by 
Edgar  A.  Guest,  Copyright  1934  by  The  Eeillt  and 
Leb  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Chas.  W.  Bosch,  Jr. 

Executive  Secretary 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 

OFFICERS 


President — Armand     F  .    Rabun,     Farmer- 

ville. 
Vice-President — Francis  Brand,  Norco. 
Secretary — Lloyd    F.    Abadie,    201    Freid- 

richs  Avenue,  New  Orleans  20. 
Treasurer — Charles     Horne,     415     Spring 

St.,  Shreveport. 
District  Vice  Presidents: 
0ist.   1 — Clinton    Bridgeman,    5939    Mem- 
phis St.,  New  Orleans  24. 
Dist.  2 — Joseph    Compagno,     3803     Leon- 

idas  St.,  New  Orleans. 
Dist.   3 — James   Ledbetter,   Box   193,  New 

Iberia. 
Dist.   4 — L.  Richard  Fleming,  116  E.  69th 

St.,  Shreveport. 
Dist.   5 — Jack    Rushing,     4101     De     Siard 

St.,  Monroe. 
Dist.   6— Ned     M.     Haik,     503     La.     Ave., 

Bogalusa. 
Dist.   7 — Harry     Gates,     2010     Ninth     St., 

Lake   Charles. 
Dist.  8 — T.     E.     Banks,     2718     Hill     St., 

Alexandria. 
Executive  Secretary — Charley  Bosch,  Box 

8993,  LSU  Station,  Baton  Rouge. 

ROSTER  OF  ACTIVE  CLUBS 

Allen  Parish   Sportsmen's   Club.      Dist.    (7) 
President — Fred   Ray,   Oakdale. 
Vice-Pres. — S.   L.   Murry,   Oakdale. 
Sec.-Treas. — Hugh    H.    Russell,    Box    584, 
Oakdale. 

East    Ascension    Sportsman's    League. 

Dist.   (6) 
President — Dave    Philippe,     c/o     Gonzales 

Hardware,    Gonzales. 
Vice-Pres. — Nelson   Young,    Gonzales. 
Sec.-Treas.— Ralph    R.    Kling,    P.    0.    Box 

337,    Gonzales. 
Meets:  Second  Monday  each  month,  Dar's 

Cafe,   Gonzales,  at  8:00  P.M. 

Assumption    Sportsmen's    League,    Inc. 

Dist.    (3) 

President — Charles  A.  Boudrueax,  Na- 
poleonville. 

Vice-Pres. — Gaston    Gros,   Labadieville. 

Sec.-Treas. — Moore   Valois,   Napeonville. 

Meets:  Third  Thursday  each  Month,  va- 
rious towns,  at  7:30  P.M. 

Barksdale  Rod  and  Gun  Club  (Caddo 
Parish)    Dist.    (4) 

President — Major  Robert  J.  Hase,  Barks- 
dale  A.F.   Base,   Shreveport. 

Vice-Pres. — Master  Sgt.  R.  A.  Sanders, 
Barksdale    A.F.    Base,    Shreveport. 

Secretary — Master  Sgt.  R.  V.  Northing- 
ton,   Barksdale  A.F.  Base,   Shreveport. 


Treasurer — T.  Sgt.  Cecil  W.  Wood, 
Barksdale   A.F.   Base,   Shreveport. 

Baton    Rouge    Sportsmen's    League. 

Dist.    (6) 
President — Hurley      L.      Campbell,      3644 

Hyacinth,   Baton   Rouge. 
Vice-Pres. — Thomas    J.    Lang,    5859    Dut- 

ton  Ave.,  Baton  Rouge. 
Secretary — J.    D.    Russell,    5826    Saurage 

Dr.,  Baton  Rouge. 
Treasurer — B.    O.    Erdman,    3582    Govern- 
ment St.,   Baton  Rouge. 
Meets:    Tuesday    of    each    month,    WJBO 

Auditorium,  "7:30    P.M.     (West    Baton 

Rouge  Parish) 

West    Baton    Rouge     Sportsmen's    League. 

Dist.    (6) 

President — Harry  R.  Rivault,  539  Oaks 
Ave.,  Port  Allen. 

Vice-Pres. — Jim  Levert,  Port  Allen. 

Secretary— H.  Coley  Hill,  427  N.  Jeffer- 
son, Port  Allen. 

Treasurer — R.  A.  Murtagh,  525  7th  St., 
Port  Allen. 

Meets:  Last  Thursday  of  e.-ch  month, 
American   Legion   Home,    7   P.M. 

Beauregard  Wild  Life  and  Conservation 
Club.     (Beauregard  Parish)   Dist.    (7) 

President — L.  B.  Griffin,  Sr.,  Box  372, 
DeRidder. 

Bernice  Wildlife  Federation.  (Union  Par- 
ish)  Dist.    (5) 

President — Hugh  W.  Colvin,  Box  563, 
Bernice. 

Vice-Pres. — J.  Y.  Green,  Bernice. 

Sec.-Treas. — Clyde  Bailiff,  Box  533,  Ber- 
nice. 

Meets:  Second  Thursday  each  month  in 
Club  House  Bldg.  at  7:30  P.M. 

Bienville    Parish    Wildlife    Association. 

Dist.    (4) 
President — T.  W.  Van  Cleave,  Gibsland. 
Vice-Pres. — J.  W.  Langford,  Gibsland. 
Secretary — William  D.  Whitley,  Bienville. 
Treasurer — Ray  Huckaby,   Bienville. 
Meets:  Second  Monday  of  each  month  in 

various  towns  at  7:30  P.M. 

Bistineau     Wildlife      Federation.      (Bossier 

Parish)   Dist.    (4) 
President — A.   Leroy  Horton,  McDade. 
Vice-Pres. — Haywood  Montgomery,  Jr.,  Rt. 

#1,  Benton. 
Sec.-Treas. — Roy  Pilkinton,  Rt.  #3, 

Shreveport. 
Meets:  On  call  of  President. 

Bonnet   Carre   Rod   &   Gun   Club. 

(St.  Charles  Parish)    Dist.    (2) 


President — Francis  J.  Brand,  Norco. 

Vice-Pres. — Hubert  D.   Shurtz,  Destrehan. 

Secretary — Walter  N.   Day,  Norco. 

Treasurer — George  E.  Cleveland,  Jr.,  Nor- 
co. 

Meets:  January  and  July  in  Shell  Em- 
ployees Club  Bldg.,  Norco,  6:00  P.M. 

Caddo    Wildlife    Federation,    Inc.      (Caddo 

parish)   Dist.    (4) 
President — H  o  1  m  e  s   A.    Thurmond,    242 

Boulevard  St.,  Shreveport. 
Vice-Pres. — W.     C.     Goins,     3022     Valley 

Ridge,  Shreveport 
2nd  Vice-Pres. — J.  E.  Rogers,  3915  Gilbert 

St.,  Shreveport. 
Secretary — M.  C.  Krentel,  226  E.  Elmwood 

St.,  Shreveport. 
Treasurer — G.     C.     Madden,    1643     Texas 

Ave.,  Shreveport. 
Meets:  Second  Tuesday  each  month.  State 

Fair  Exhibit  Bldg.   at  7:30   P.M. 

North    Caddo    Hunting    and    Fishing    Club. 

Dist.   (4) 
President — Obie  Wisinger,  Vivian. 
Vice-Pres. — Brooks   Richardson,   Vivian. 
Secretray — W.  G.  Terry,  Box  863,  Vivian. 
Treasurer — J.  M.  Hogan,  Vivian. 
Meets:   First   Monday   each   month,   Lions 

Club,   Vivian  at  8  P.M. 

Calcasieu    Rod   and    Gun   Club.     Dist.    (7) 

President — Max  McFatter,  2124  Tenth  St., 

Lake  Charles. 
Vice-Pres. — Ralph   Kemmerly,   1710  Ninth 

Ave.,  Lake  Charles. 
2nd  Vice-Pres. — Jules  Kahn,  817  Sixth  St., 

Lake  Charles. 
Secretary — D.    C.   Wilson,   Sr.,    532   Dolby 

St.,  Lake  Charles. 
Treasurer— James     Ferguson,     122     Park 

Ave.,  Lake  Charles. 
Meets:  Second  Monday  of  each  month,  in 

Boat  Club  Building  at  7:30  P.M. 

North  Calcasieu  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club. 

Dist.    (7) 
President— Joe  L.  Hai-grave,  102  N.  Holly 

St.,  DeQuincy. 
Vice-Pres. — James    Dunn,    207    N.    Holly 

St.,  DeQuincy. 
Second    Vice-Pres. — Gordon    Brown,    Box 

668,  DeQuincy. 
Secretary — R.  L.  Soileau,  Rt.  1,  Box  149a, 

DeQuincy. 
Treasurer^L.   B.   Strong,   308   Coffee   St., 

DeQuincy. 
Meets:  On  call  of  President. 
Caldwell    Parish    Fish    and    Game    Associa- 
tion.  Dist.   (5) 
President — Guy  H.  Alford,  Columbia. 
Vice-Pres. — J.   B.  Fluitt,  Rt.   1,   Columbia. 
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Sec.-Treas. — Edgar   W.    Duke,    Columbia. 

Meets:  First  Tuesday  each  month,  Com- 
munity Center  at  7:30  P.M. 

East    Carroll    Sportsmen    Club.      (Dist.    (5) 

President — Quinton  Fortenbery,  Box  53, 
Transylvania. 

Vice-Pre's. — Rev.  0.  G.  Cannon,  Transyl- 
vania. 

Sec.-Treas. — Penn  Sandige,  Lake  Provi- 
dence. 

Meets:  Second  Tuesday  in  each  quarter. 
Lake  Providence  Court  House,  8  P.M. 

Claiborne  Parish  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Club.    Dist.   (4) 

President — A.    D.    Bourland,    Haynesville. 

Vice-Pres. — Howard  Wall,  Homer. 

2nd  V.-P. — F.  A.  Davis,  Rt.   1,  Homer. 

Sec.-Treas — W.  E.  Browning,  Jr.,  Haynes- 
ville. 

Meets:  First  Tuesday  each  month  in  va- 
rious towns  at  7  P.M. 

Crowley    Sportsmen's    Club.     Dist.     (7) 

President — W.  W.  McCain,  Crowley. 

Vice-Pres. — A.   M.   Ferguson,   Crowley. 

Sec.-Treas. — W.  J.  Cleveland,  P.  0.  Box 
243,  Crowley. 

Meets:  On  call  of  President. 

De  Soto  Parish  Wild  Life  Association. 
Dist.    (4) 

President — Dr.  W.  J.  Strong,  Mansfield. 

Vice-Pres. — Harvey   Samuels,  Mansfield. 

Sec.-Treas. — J.  A.  H.  Slawson,  Box  83, 
Mansfield. 

Meets:  First  Thursday  of  each  month  in 
Mansfield  Court  House  at  7:30  P.M. 

Drake  Wildlife  Club.    Dist.    (7) 
President — J.  O.  B.  Cagle,  P.  O.  Box  417, 

Vinton. 
Vice-Pres. — Ernest  Ratliff,  P.  0.  Box  1638, 

Vinton. 
Sec.-Treas. — M.  B.  Johnson,  Gen.  Delivery, 

Vinton. 
Meets:    Third     Thursday    each    month    in 

Lions  Club  Hut  at  7:30  P.M. 

Destrehan  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  (St.  Charles 
Parish)   Dist.   (2) 

President — D.  A.  Gomez,  107  Destrehan 
Dr.,  Destrehan. 

Vice-Pres. — L.  L.  Waguespack,  Destrehan. 

Secretary — H.  F.  Czerwinski,  1568  Athis 
St.,  New  Orleans  22. 

Treasurer — J.  E.  Brand,  Box  106,  Destre- 
han. 

Meets:  Quarterly  on  call  of  the  President 
in    St.   Rose. 

Franklin  Parish  Chapter  of  the  L.  W.  F. 
Dist.   (5) 

President — William  A.  Butler,  Jr.,  Box 
307,  Winnsboro. 

Vice-Pres. — Howard  Grayson,  Rt.  #1,  Box 
58,  Wisner. 

2nd  V.-P. — Ed.  Ferris,  Rt.  #4,  Winns- 
boro. 

Sec.-Treas. — Roy  N.  Stapp,  1102  Young 
St.,  Winnsboro. 

Meets:  First  Monday  each  month.  Am. 
Legion  Hall  in  Winnsboro  at  7:30  P.M. 

Grant  Parish  Wildlife  Federation.  Dist.   (8) 

President — Raymond  C.  Jeane,  Box  22, 
Colfax. 

Vice-Pres. — J.  W.  Sandifer,  Rt.  #1,  Col- 
fax. 

Sec.-Treas. — R.  M.  McNeely,  Colfax. 

Meets:  Quarterly  on  call  of  President  in 
Colfax  High   School  Bldg. 

Hahnville-Luling     Sportsmen's     Club.      (St. 

Charles  Parish)   Dist.   (2) 
President — Warren  Landry,  Paradis. 
Vice-Pres. — -Maitland    Champagne,    Luling. 
Secretary- — Wayne  M.  Schexnayder,  Hahn- 

ville. 
Treasurer — Ernest   Keller,   Jr.,   Hahnville. 


Iberia  Parish  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Dist.    (3) 
President — Louie  Cyr,  517  Iberia  St.,  New 

Iberia. 
Vice-Pres. — Cenas  Gaines,  213  French  St., 

New   Iberia. 
2nd  V.-P. — George  X.  Broussard,  205  Hill- 
top Circle,  New  Iberia. 
Secretary — Jim  Ledbetter,  206  Bahon  St., 

New  Iberia. 
Treasurer — Joe    Bourg,    225    French    St., 

New  Iberia. 
Meets:  First  Tuesday  each  month  in  New 

Iberia  Court  House  at  7  P.M. 
Jackson  Parish  Sportsmen's  Club.  Dist.   (5) 
President — A.  N.  West,  Hodge. 
Vice-Pres. — Brian      W.      Walsworth,      115 

Cooper  Ave.,  Jonesbore. 
Secretary — Elder    Bond,    327    Allen    Ave., 

Jonesboro. 
Treasurer — Alvin     Marrus,     1019     Hudson 

Ave.,    Jonesboro. 
Meets:  Last  Monday  of  month  in  various 

towns  in  parish  at  7:30  P.M. 
Jeff  Davis   Rod  and  Gun   Club.     (Jefferson 

Davis  Parish)  Dist.   (7) 
President — Earl  Necessary,  819  Gary  Ave., 

Jennings. 
Vice-Pres. — John  Gabarlno,  622  W.  Shank- 
land    Ave.,   Jennings. 
2nd  V.-P. — Willis  W.  Robinson,  514  Davis, 

Jennings. 
Secretary — Charles    Swift,    Box    657,   Jen- 
nings. 
Treasurer — M.  E.  Blanchard,  915  Humph- 
rey St.,  Jennings. 
Meets:    Fourth    Thursday    each    month    in 

Jennings  V.  F.  W.  Hall. 
Lafayette  Rod  and  Gun  Club.     (Lafayette 

Parish)   Dist.   (3) 
President — Earl  Foco,   512   North   College 

Ave.,  Lafayette. 
Vice-Pres. — Malcom  Martin,  Meadow  Lane, 

Lafayette. 
2nd  V.-P. — R.   Smith,  Jr.,   200   Grant  St., 

Lafayette. 
Secretary— E.    P.    Hall,    P.    0.    Box    898, 

Lafayette. 
Treasurer — Jules   Krause,    1012    S.    Wash- 
ington   St.,    Lafayette. 
Lafourche    Sportsmen's   Club.      (Lafourche 

Parish)    Dist.    (2) 
President — Gene  Knobloch,  Box  169,  Thi- 

bodaux. 
Vice-Pres. — V.  A.  Guidroz,  Thibodaux. 
2nd  V.-P. — L.  S.  Bourheois,  Schriever. 
Secretary — Ambrose  Landry,  c/o  Clerk  of 

Court's  Office,  Thibodaux. 
Treasurer — Andrew    Hoffman,    Thibodaux. 

La    Salle   Parish    Wildlife   Assoication. 

Dist.    (8) 
President — H.   G.   Williams,  Tullos. 
Vice-Pres. — Martin   Sanders,   Olla. 
2nd  V.-P. — E.  W.  Plummer,  Jena. 
Secretary — James  W.  Bradford,  Jena. 
Treasurer — Ernest  Andrews,  Jena. 
Meets:  Quarterly  on  call  of  the  President 

in  various  towns  in  Parish. 

Lincoln     Parish    Wildlife     Federation,     Inc. 

Dist.   (5) 
President — J.    W.    Morton,    Box    78,    Rus- 

ton. 
Vice-Pres. — J.  W.  Thompson,  408  N.  Min- 

den  St.,  Ruston. 
Sec.-Treas. — M.   A.   Knotts,   221    E.   Texas 

St.,  Ruston. 
Meets:  Third  Tuesday  each  month  in  Rus- 
ton Ctiy  Hall  at  7:30  P.M. 
Livingston   Parish   Sportsmen's   League. 

Dist.   (6) 
President — Billy   H.   Barnett,   Denham 

Springs. 
Vice-Pres. — C.  E.  Smith,  Denham  Springs. 
Sec.-Treas. — Sidney  Hood,  Denham 

Springs. 


Marrero  Rod  &  Gun  Club.  (Jefferson  Par- 
ish)   Dist.    (2) 

President — Clifton  P.  Gomez,  1300  Ave. 
A.,    Marrero. 

Vice-Pres. — William  Davnie,  237  8th  St., 
Bridge  City,   Westwego. 

Secretary — Irvin  Bourgeois,  166  Richland 
Dr.,  Marrero. 

Treasurer — George  Laurent,  Sr.,  536  Ave. 
A.,    Marrero. 

The  Marsh  Duck  Club.  (St.  Charles  Par- 
ish)  Dist.    (2) 

President — P.  J.  Alleman,  Norco. 

Vice-Pres. — A.   H.   Payne,   Norco. 

Secretary — Harry  D.  Hoffman,  Good  Hope. 

Treasurer — J.  D.  Davis,  Norco. 

Meets:  Last  Monday  in  first  month  of  each 
calendar  quarter  in  Holmes  Service 
Station  in  Norco  at  8:00  P.M. 

Madison    Parish    Sportsman's    Club. 

Dist.    (5) 

President — J.  W.  Love  600  LaSalle  St., 
Tallulah. 

Vice-Pres. — George  R.  Kimbrough,  Tal- 
lulah. 

Sec.-Treas. — C.  B.  DeMoss,  Jr.,  920  Tam- 
pa St.,  Tallulah. 

Morehouse    Parish    Wildlife    Association, 

Dist.   (5) 
President — Erie    M.    Barham,    Oak    Ridge. 
Vice-Pres. — Alan  Andrews,   Bastrop. 
Sec.-Treas. — Kenneth     Hefner,     209     Hall 

St.,  Bastrop. 

Natchitoches    Parish    Wildlife    Association. 

Dist.   (8) 

President — Richard  B.  William,  414  St. 
Denis  St.,  Natchitoches. 

Vice-Pres. — Irby  L.  Knotts,  Jr.,  504  Eliza- 
beth St.,  Natchitoches. 

Sec.-Treas. — Due  Wayne  Holly,  c/o  Col- 
lege Cleaners,  Natchitoches. 

New  Orleans  Sportsmen's  League  (Orleans 
Parish)   Dist.   (1) 

President — Lloyd  F.  Abadie,  201  Fried- 
richs  Ave.,  New  Orleans  20. 

Vice-Pres. — J.  Ango  Eason,  209  Fried- 
richs  Ave.,  New  Orleans  20. 

Secretary — Clinton  Bridgeman,  5939  Mem- 
phis St.,  New  Orleans  24. 

Treasurer — A.  K.  Northrop,  947  Nat'l. 
Bank  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans. 

Oberlin  Sportsmen's  Club  (Allen  Parish) 
Dist.   (7) 

President — L.  A.  Elliot,  Box  397,  Ober- 
lin. 

Vice-Pres. — S.   A.  Musselwhite,   Oberlin. 

Sec.-Treas. — Lee  Chaumont,  Box  113, 
Oberlin. 

Ouachita    Unit    of    the    La.    Wildlife    Fed. 

(Ouachita  Parish)    Dist.    (5) 

President — Ed.  W.  Crowley,  P.  0.  Box 
1004,  Monroe. 

Vice-Pres. — E.  Jake  Benton,  910  South 
Fourth  St.,  Monroe. 

Sec.-Treas. — Miss  Alline  Hall,  P.  0.  Box 
1114,  West  Monroe. 

Meets:  Last  Tuesday  each  month  in  Vir- 
ginia Hotel,  Monrate  at  7:30  P.M. 

Pointe   Coupee    Parish    Sportsmen's    League 

Dist.    (6) 
President  —  George      Weatherf  ord.      New 

Roads. 
Sec.-Treas. — Nathan   L.    Carriere,   Livonia. 

Rapides    Parish   Wildlife   Association. 

Dist.   (8) 
President — George    Younger,     1824     Bi-yn 

Mwr  St.,   Alexandria. 
Vice-Pres. — Adras   LaBorde,   73    Ea.stwood 

Blvd.,    Alexandria. 
Secretary — Mrs.      Otto      L.      Watson,      50 

Chester  St.,  Alexandria. 
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Treasurer — Dan  Timmer,  323  Chester  St., 

Alexandria. 
Meets:    Second    Tuesday    each    month    in 

Community  Center  at  7:30   P.M. 

Reserve    Hunting   and    Fishing   Club. 

(St.  John   Parish)    Dist.    (2) 
President — Helmuth  R.  Montz,  P.  0.   322, 

Reserve. 
Vice-Pres. — Willie   Maus,  Reserve. 
2nd  V.-P. — Norman  Webre,  Reserve. 
Secretary — Pershing  R.  Granier,  P.  0.  Box 

114,  Reserve. 
Treasurer — Dudley  Melcancon,  P.   O.   Box 

306,  Reserve. 

Richland  Wildlife  Unit.    (Richland  Parish) 

Dist.    (5) 
President — T.  J.  Coenen,  Rayville. 
Vice-Pres. — S.   L.   Thames,   Mangham. 
Sec.-Treas. — Russell    Burk,   Rayville. 

E.   St.   James   Parish   Sportsmen's   Club. 

Dist.   (2) 
President — Ray  Roberts,  Graraercy. 
Vice-Pres. — Jules   Michel,  Jr.,   Gramercy. 
Secretary — Robert   J.    Meador,    Gramercy. 
Treasurer — Cal    J.     Ganier,     Lutcher. 
Meets:   Second  Monday  each  month  in  V. 

F.  W.  Hall  in  Lutcher  at  7  P.M. 

South  Louisiana  Deer  Hunters  &  Sports* 
men's  Assn.     (Jefferson  Par.)    Dist.    (2) 

President — Joseph  Compagno,  3803  Leon- 
idas  St.,  Nevi^  Orleans. 

Vice-Pres. — Niel  Falcon,  New  Orleans. 

Secretary — Duke  Duval,  Jr.,  New  Orleans. 

Rec.-Sec. — S.  J.  Perrere,  515  Brocken- 
brough  Ct.,  Metairie,  New  Orleans. 

Treasurer — Jake  Delorenco,  Jr.,  525  Ter- 
race St.,  New  Orleans. 

Meets:  Last  Friday  each  month  at  1007 
Jefferson  Highway  at  8  P.M. 

St.  Tammany  Sportsmen's  Club.  (St. 
Tammany  Parish)    Dist.    (6) 

President  —  Don  Mottinger,  Mandeville 
Highway,  Covington. 

Vice-Pres. — L.  L.  LaCroix,  1115  26th  Ave., 
Covington. 

Secretary — Jerry  Farley,   Covington. 

Treasurer — Geo.  McNeill,  Box  806,  Cov- 
ington. 

Meets:  Second  Tuesday  each  month  in 
Grammar  School  at  8  P.M. 

Tangipahoa   Parish   Sportsmen's    League. 

Dist.   (6) 
President — Edward   B.    Dufreche,    Poncha- 
toula. 


Vice-Pres. — Hartwell    Fletcher,    Box    234, 

Ponchatoula. 
Sec.-Treas. — Harold  A.  Perrin,  421  N.  6th 

St.,  Ponchatoula. 
Meets:  Third  Thursday  each  month  in  Log 

Cabin  at  8  P.M. 

North  Tangipahoa  Parish  Sportsman's 
League.      Dist.    (6) 

President — Amos  Kent,  Kentwood. 
Vice-Pres. — J.  W.  Schilling,  R.F.D.,  Osyka, 

Miss. 
Sec.-Treas. — D.   A.   Dean,   P.   O.   Box  293, 

Kentwood. 

Terrebonne  Sportsmen's  League.  (Terre- 
bonne Parish)      Dist.  (3) 

President — Duffy    Guidroz,    Grand    Caillou 

Route,  Hounia. 
Vice-Pres. — John     Jaccuzzo,     810     Barrow 

St.,  Houma. 
Sec.-Treas. — L.   C.  Mattel,  P.  0.  Box  773, 

Houma. 
Meets:  Third     Thursday     each     month     in 

Southerner  at  7:30  P.M. 

Union  Parish  Sportsmen's  Game  Associa- 
tion.    Dist.    (5) 

President — Fred    Hamilton,    Downsville. 

Vice-Pres. — Dr.   J.   D.   Miller,   Farmerville. 

Sec.-Treas. — Armand  F.  Rabun,  Farmer- 
ville. 

Meets:  Quarterly  on  call  of  President  In 
Farmerville  Legion  Bldg.  at  8  P.M. 

Vernon  Parish  Wildlife  League.      Dist.   (8) 

President — Roy  W.  Hooker,  301  Texas  St., 
Leesville. 

Vice-Pres. — A.  G.  Davis,  704  Maggie  St., 
Leesville. 

Secretary — C.  B.  Waltmon,  102  Texas  St., 
Leesville. 

Treasurer — Van  M.  Lee,  905  John  Paul 
Jones  Ave.,  Leesville. 

Meets :  First  Thursday  each  month  in  Lees- 
ville Courthouse  Bldg.  at  7:30  P.M. 

Ville  Platte  Sportsmen's  Club.  (Evange- 
line Parish)      Dist.    (7) 

President — Theodule    H.    Vidrine,    Rt.     5, 

Box   0,   Ville  Platte. 
Vice-Pres. — A.   L.   Landreneau,   P.   O.   Box 

285,   Ville   Platte. 
Secretary — Vincent  Launey,  P.  O.  Box  67, 

Ville  Platte. 


Treasurer — C.  L.  Soileau,  Sr.,  121  W. 
Beauregard,    Ville   Platte. 

Meets:  Last  Monday  each  month  in  Ameri- 
can Legion  Inn  at  7:30  P.M. 


Washington  Parish  Co 

Dist.    (63) 


rvation  League. 

First 


President — Benjamin      W.      Miller, 

State    Bank   Bldg.,    Bogalusa. 
Vice-Pres. — W.  J.   Sandifer,   610  Ave.   G., 

Bogalusa. 
2nd  V.-P. — Andrew  Alford,  225  Avenue  L, 

Bogalusa. 
Secretary — John  W.  Brumfield,  P.  O.  Box 

887,  Bogalusa. 
Treasurer — C.   E.  Alphin,  520  Avenue  H., 

Bogalusa. 

Webster    Parish    Wildlife    Association. 

Dist.    (4) 

President — Marion   White,  Doyline. 

Vice-Pres. — H.  C.  Applegate,  712  Buch- 
anan St.,  Minden. 

Secretary — H.  A.  Haigler,  Emerald  Dr., 
Minden. 

Treasurer — R.  E.  Goodwill,  122  South  St., 
Minden. 

North  Webster  Parish  Wildlife  Association. 

Dist.   (4) 

President — C.  A.   Slack,  Sarepta. 
Vice-Pres. — Paul    Miller,    Couchwood. 
Sec.-Treas. — P.   O.    Campbell,   Cotton   Val- 
ley. 

Welsh  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Jefferson  Davis 
Parish)      Dist.    (7) 

President — A.  L.  Daboval,  501  S.  Polk  St., 

Welsh. 
Vice-Pres. — Tommy     Thomas,     Box     535, 

Roanoke. 
Secretary — George    C.    Peterson,    310    S. 

Crowley  St.,  Welsh. 
Treasurer — Harold  J.  Walker,  502  S.  Sarah 

St.,  Welsh. 
Meets:  Fourth     Tuesday     each    month    in 

K.C.  Hall  at  7:30  P.M. 

Westside  Sportsmen's  Association.  (Jef- 
ferson Parish)      Dist.    (2) 

President — Robert  W.  Wilson,  615  Ameri- 
cus  St.,  Gretna. 

Vice-Pres. — Donald  J.  Goettsche,  528  Val- 
lette  St.,  Algiers. 

Rec.-Sec. — S.  M.  Laizer,  1309  Franklin  St., 

Gretna. 

Sec.-Treas. — George  F.  Cox,  724  Elmira 
St.,  Algiers. 


Officers  to  serve  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
for  1956,  elected  at  tlie  November  19  session  at  Pass-a- Loutre, 
include:  W.  McFadden  Duffy,  New  Orleans,  president;  Mrs. 
Duffy,  secretary-treasurer;  Claude  H.  (Grits)  Gresham,  Jr., 
Natchitoches  (former  CONSERVATIONIST  editor),  first  vice- 
president,  and  Jerry  Touche,  New  Orleans,  second  vice-presi- 
dent. 
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September  27,    1955   Meeting 

A.  B.  (Bud)  Jackson,  field  director  for 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  was  re- 
cognized  by  the   Commission. 

The  director  and  Commission  members 
were  presented  copies  of  the  new  book, 
Louisiana  Birds,  by  the  author.  Dr.  George 
Lowery,  and  Don  E.  Ellegood,  director  of 
the  Louisiana  State  University  Press.  Our 
2,000  copies  of  the  book  will  be  distributed 
thus:  200  to  author,  250  to  elected  state 
officials,  100  to  corresponding  departments 
in  other  states  or  foreign  countries,  600 
copies  to  school  libraries,  100  to  pviblic 
libraries,  and  100  copies  for  prizes  at  youth 
camps. 

These  regulations  are  to  be  included  in 
the  regulations  governing  seismic  opera- 
tions: Maintain  present  boundaries  for  18 
months,  consider  500-foot  limit  instead  of 
1,000,  extra  enforcement  man  stationed  in 
the  area  in  addition  to  seismic  agent,  com- 
panies violating  regulations  put  on  year's 
probation,  secure  assistance  fi-om  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  in  making  a 
map  of  oyster  reefs  in  Louisiana,  copies 
of  agents'  report  to  be  furnished  to  Min- 
eral Board  on  complaints  of  violations,  all 
beds  to  be  marked,  30  days,  to  elapse  be- 
tween time  of  application  for  shooting  and 
time  permit  goes  into  effect. 

Lac  des  Allemands  and  Bayou  des  Alle- 
mands,  down  to  Lake  Salvador,  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  John,  St.  Charles  and 
Lafourche,  were  declared  a  sanctuary  and 
close  to  fishing  by  means  of  seines,  nets 
or  trawls,  effective  September  27,  1955. 

The  Commercial  Seafood  Division  was 
instructed  to  make  a  study  of  the  cost  of 
marker  buoys  for  Lake  Pontchartrain  and 
the  director  to  make  application  to  the 
Board  of  Liquidation  for  funds  necessary 
to   install   the  buoys. 

Approved  was  a  lease  on  the  Wisner 
Game  Management  Area  in  Lafourche 
Parish. 


The  director  was  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  lease  agreement  with  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute  for  a  site  on  State 
Wildlife  Refuge  for  a  biological  camp  for 
the  Institute. 

The  director  was  also  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  contract  (lease)  with  L.S.U. 
for  the  Quail  Hatchery  site  in  Baton  Rouge 
for  a  period  of  25  years  at  $100  per  year. 

The  special  bow  and  arrow  season  on 
deer  in  the  Catahoula  Game  Management 
Ai-ea  was  changed  from  December  1-15  to 
November  15-30. 

Tabled  were  a  resolution  from  the  Allen 
Parish  Police  Jury  to  close  the  season  on 
deer  in  Allen  Parish  and  a  protest  against 
opening  the  squirrel  season  in  the  West 
Bay  Game  Management  Area. 

Approved  was  a  15-day  squirrel  season 
in  the  Grant-Rapides  Game  Management 
Area — October   1-15. 

Hunting  on  the  Thistlethwaite  Game 
Management  Area  will  not  be  prohibited 
this  season. 

The  Army  was  authorized  to  use  only 
the  main  roads  on  Red  Dirt  Game  Manage- 
ment Area.  No  camping  will  be  permitted, 
no  firearms  may  be  discharged,  and  heavy 
equipment  must  stay  on  main  thorough- 
fares. 

Open  season  on  beaver  trapping  was  set 
January  1-30  in  the  parishes  of  East  Feli- 
ciana, East  Baton  Rouge,  Livingston,  St. 
Helena,  St.  Tammany,  Tangipahoa  and 
Washington. 

Funds  will  not  be  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rabbits  for  field  trials  during  the 
coming  year,  according  to  a  Commission 
vote. 

Applications  from  the  Stevens  Company 
for  the  removing  of  clam  shells  from  Little 
Lake,  Lake  Salvador,  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
Lake  Maurepas  and  Lake  Borgne  were  ap- 
proved. 


October   25,    1955   Meeting 

The  Commission  endorsed  the  Bayou 
Dupont  Water  Project  and  pledged  serv- 
ices and  technical  aid  valued  at  $10,000 
per  year  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

A  dredging  permit  was  granted  the 
Harvey  Shell  Co.  until  January  1,  1956. 
In  addition,  a  permit  for  the  dredging  of 
clam  and  oyster  shells  from  Lake  Salva- 
dor and  Little  Lake  was  granted  the  Ayer 
Materals  Co.,  Inc. 

A  60-day  deer  season  (November  11- 
January  1)  was  set  for  the  15th  ward  of 
Orleans  Parish  subject  to  regulations  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

An  area,  north  of  Highway  84  in  Cata- 
houla Parish,  was  opened  to  deer  hunting 
for  the  1955-56  season  —  December  1- 
January   1. 

The  special  season  for  archers,  sched- 
uled November  15-30  in  the  Catahoula 
Game  Management  Area,  was  abandoned. 

Action  was  deferred  on  the  approval  of 
the  construction  by  the  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co.  of  a  pipe  line  from  the 
Atchafalaya  River  south  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Attorney  Warren  M.  Simon  was  in- 
structed to  take  proper  steps  to  prevent 
hunting  on  a  section  of  land  owned  by 
the  Vermilion  School  Board  in  the  Rocke- 
feller Refuge. 

Bay  Gardene.  state  seed  oyster  reserva- 
tion, was  opened  to  dredging  from  Novem- 
ber 15  through  December  15. 

Director  Young  was  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  officials  of  Loui- 
siana State  University  for  a  lease  of  50 
years  of  University  Lake  for  a  proper 
management  program. 

Floor  plans  for  the  Commission  build- 
iner  were  approved.  -^ 
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A  SPORTSMAN'S  LETTER  TO  HIS  SON 


TO  MY  SON: 

Yesterday  you  asked  permission  fo  borrow  my  twelve  gauge  gun, 
and  in  loaning  it  to  you  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you,  for  your  enjoy- 
ment, the  memories  that  attach  to  this  faithful  old  friend  of  more 
than  a  score  of  years. 

I  wish  I  could  loan  you  the  smell  of  the  marshes  at  sunrise,  the 
vision  of  dawn  stealing  from  the  East  through  the  passes  and  can- 
yons of  the  mountains,  as  I  have  experienced  them  in  company  with 
this  faithful  old  companion.  It  has  been  my  eye  alone  through  more 
than  twenty  years  that  has  glanced  along  the  rib  between  the  bar- 
rels, now  bright  and  shining  from  use,  my  finger  that  has  pressed  the 
trigger  and  for  me  alone  that  it  has  spoken  when  called  upon. 

I  wish  I  could  loan  you  the  memories  of  silent  nights  camping  be- 
neath the  stars;  of  frosty  morning  air  around  a  warm  bed;  the  aroma 
of  sage  burning  under  steaming  coffee,  and  the  companionship  of 
many  good  fellows  who  have  since  been  called  home  to  hunt  no 
more. 

To  accompany  this  gun  you  should  also  have  memories  of  a  faith- 
ful pointer  over  whose  white  and  liver  back  I  have  poured  number 
eights  into  brown  flashes  of  lightning  on  the  uplands  of  this  once 
great  hunting  country. 

I  never  used  my  gun  as  an  excuse  to  play  poker  or  booze,  but 
rather  it  has  led  me  out  to  enjoy  nature's  vast  storehouse  of  secrets, 
and  through  these  to  grope  for  nature's  God.  I  commend  it  fo  you 
in  that  same  spirit,  not  the  desire  alone  to  kill,  but  let  it  be  the  beckon- 
ing figure  leading  you  into  closer  communion  with  the  great  clean 
and  wholesome  out-of-doors. 

YOUR  DAD 
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'Twas  the  last  day  of  duck  season  1955.  Henry 
Denapolis,  aging  camp  cook  at  Pass-a-Loutre,  was 
up  at  3  :00  a.m.  for  the  55th  time  and  he  was  fuss- 
ing over  his  pots  and  pans.  I  stumbled  into  the 
kitchen  to  sneak  a  cup  of  before-breakfast  cof- 
fee and  remarked  to  "Mr.  Henry",  "I'll  bet  you'll 
be  glad  when  this  is  all  over.  You  must  be  tired 
of  fixing  meals  for  so  many  for  so  long." 

His  reply  was,  "You  know,  I'm  gonna  take  my 
vacation  in  Canada  this  summer."  Confused,  I 
asked  him  why. 

Without  a  hint  of  a  smile  he  said,  "I'm  going  up 
there  and  step  on  every  one  of  those  duck  eggs  so 
I  won't  have  to  come  down  here  next  year." 

P.S. :  Even  though  there  are  more  ducks  than 
ever  out  of  Canada  at  Pass-a-Loutre  this  season, 
Mr.  Henry  finally  made  it.  He's  a  watchman  at 
the  wharf  this  season.  He  failed  to  make  it  to 
Canada  but  wasn't  assigned  the  cooking  chores 
anyway. 

There's  plenty  of  hunting  time  left  for  the 
1955-1956  season,  in  spite  of  the  deer  and  bear 
seasons  halting  as  of  January  1.  You  can  shoot 
doves  until  January  10,  ducks  and  geese  through 
January  13,  snipe  and  woodcock  through  January 
15,  and  the  king  of  the  game  birds,  bobwhite, 
through  February  15. 

Speaking  of  the  seasons,  we've  heard  only  one 
complaint  from  the  waterfowl  hunters.  One 
ardent  nimrod  told  us  that  he  was  tired  of  hunt- 
ing, had  been  every  day  since  November  5.  Per- 
haps he'll  relax  these  last  few  days  and  give  some- 
body else  a  chance.  You  don't  have  to  hunt  every 
day  to  get  a  full  use  of  your  $2  license.  Just  think 
of  the  visitor  from  Colorado  who  must  pay 
$110.00  to  hunt  in  Louisiana. 


Fur  and  wildlife  are  related,  and  nowhere  is 
there  such  a  close  relationship  as  at  the  site  of 
the  first  Fur  and  Wildlife  Festival  in  Cameron, 
Louisiana.  They  came  by  boat,  by  marsh,  by 
buggy,  bus  and  plane  to  the  state's  muskrat  skin- 


ring  contest,  wildlife  display,  speaking  and  queen 
contest  December  2  and  3. 

It's  now  set  up  as  an  annual  event  designed  to 
attract  visitors  and  show  the  world  the  value  of 
the  giant  fur  and  wildlife  industry  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Louisiana.  The  queen  and  cham- 
pion muskrat  skinner  will  go  to  the  national  con- 
test in  Cambridge,  Maryland  in  early  1956. 

Our  hat  is  off  to  those  who  endeavored  to  stage 
such  a  spectacle,  especially  to  the  general  chair- 
man, Hadley  J.  Fontenot,  Cameron  county  agent, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Lions  Club  there. 

Cameron,  in  case  you  didn't  know,  is  a  metro- 
polis for  fur,  wildlife,  fish  (especially  menhaden) 
and  oil.  The  possibilities  are  great  and  the  en- 
thusiasm is  high — and  that's  a  hard  combination 
to  beat. 

Out  goes  the  old  and  in  comes  the  new  — 
projects  and  years,  too.  We  have  a  lot  to  look 
forward  to  in  1956,  magazine-wise,  the  location 
of  an  editor  and  many  items  which  will  hold 
your  interest  from  cover  to  cover.  And  how  do 
you  like  our  future  home  on  the  back  cover? 

Louisiana  shrimp  hit  the  big  time  November 
30  in  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles.  To 
see  that  it  did  went  Charlie  Murphy  of  the  Com- 
mercial Seafoods  Division  and  Commissioner 
A.  J.  Buquet  of  Houma.  The  occasion :  National 
convention  of  the  American  Hotel  Association. 
Shrimp — Louisiana  shrimp,  that  is — in  the  quan- 
tity of  eight  barrels  were  served  to  the  1,200  at- 
tending the  reception  thus :  Shrimp  on  Horseback 
(cocktail).  Shrimp  Fritters  (fantail),  Shrimp 
Salad  a  la  Hilton  and  Shrimp  Creole  in  chafing 
dishes. 

Charlie  reported  that  the  guests  sent  the  other 
meats  back  and  asked  only  for  Louisiana  shrimp, 
please. 

Invitations  to  that  kind  of  function  are  hard 
to  come  by  .  .  .  and  are  the  best  kind. 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  you  and  yours  and  until 
the  fishing  gets  poorer,  I'll  see  up  upstream. 


s  ^ 


